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EDITORIALS 


THE MEANINGFUL THINGS 
THAT CAME OUT OF WINDSOR 
A Message from the President 

The first anniversary meeting of 
the Federation of Canadian Person- 
nel Associations, held at Windsor, 
November 13-14, 1959, is now his- 
tory. 

Delegates were impressed by the 
genuine enthusiasm for Federation 
and the hospitality of the Windsor 
Association. Equally important, the 
majority of the representatives con- 
sidered the Windsor meeting a suc- 
cess — it served as an initial “get 
together” to discuss Federation’s 
preliminary program. 

Most delegates concluded that 
Federation’s initial activities cannot 
be resolved too quickly — actually, 
the majority of the associations are 
in the throes of grasping the sig- 
nificance of Federation’s role. 

However, agreement was reached 
on this: Federation’s basic role is to 
help improve the conduct of per- 
sonnel associations with a view to 
improving the work of the personnel 
man. 

In addition to the discussions con- 
cerning Federation’s basic role, the 
Windsor meeting endorsed a num- 
ber of projects for the coming year 
on matters pertaining to membership 
qualifications, education, etc. Com- 
mittee chairmen have been selected 
by the executive and each committee 
will be requested to make definite 
recommendations for discussion at 
the 1960 Kingston meeting. 

The executive will meet again next 
April, before the P.A.T. conference, 
to review progress on the projects, 
and to set up a program for the 
Kingston meeting. 

Most of the associations are pre- 
pared to accept their responsibility 
towards Federation’s progress dur- 
ing the coming year by: 1) allotting 


adequate time at their meetings to 
discuss Federation, 2) selecting a 
full time representative to work 
closely with their Regional Director, 
and 3) extending an early invitation 
to their Regional Director to discuss 
Federation. For example, Western 
Ontario associations representatives 
from Guelph, Grand Valley, Hamil- 
ton, Niagara Falls, Sarnia, London 
and Windsor are planning an early 
regional meeting with Bill Walker, 
the Regional Director chairing dis- 
cussions so that they can contribute 
their ideas and recommendations for 
consideration at the next executive 
meeting. 

Meetings of this type will bear 
fruit and will advance Federation’s 
cause considerably, by the time the 
Kingston meeting takes place. 

Although the Windsor meeting is 
now history, its spirit of exuberance, 
good will and success will kindle an 
ever growing and closer understand- 
ing between the many wonderful 
Personnel Associations across Can- 
ada through their Federation repre- 
sentatives and Regional Directors. 


—E. E. Litt. 


IS THIS AN IDEA FOR YOU? 

Gordon F. Harrison, vice-presi- 
dent, industrial relations, Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada 
Limited, is a man of ideas. Per- 
haps that is why he has risen quick- 
ly in the industrial relations field 
since the war. He gained his experi- 
ence with the Weston organization, 
Canadian General Electric, John 
Inglis. At the same time he was 
working his way up through the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto to be- 
come president a few years ago, and 
to play an active part in the develop- 
ment of the Federation of Canadian 
Personnel Associations. 


All the way along the line Gordon 


has been coming up with ideas be- 
cause he has an ability to cut in- 
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cisively to the core of a matter and 
intelligence to know what to do 
when he gets there. 


His latest idea is to send the 
Journal to a selected group of pro- 
duction managers of his company. 
His letter to them follows: 


“We are frequently looking for 
means of broadening the outlook of 
our key personnel. I am a subscriber 
to the Canadian Personnel Journal, 
and have been for some years. I 
have taken the liberty of putting you 
on their mailing list for 1960, during 
which period you will receive four 
editions. 


“I would very much appreciate 
your comments, after you have read 
one or two of them, to see whether 
you would be interested having it 
continued after 1960. If you find it 
worth-while, we will be glad to 
send it to you; if you find it is of 
little interest to you, please let me 
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Address enquiries to 


Ronald M. Leathem 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS SERVICE, INC., 
85 Bloor St. E. 


know so that we can _ substitute 
someone else. 


The editor of the Journal has also 
written to this group of new sub- 
scribers saying that this is an ex- 
periment that Hinde and Dauch is 
trying and that we would very much 
like to hear from them on a personal 
basis if they have any comments or 
criticisms as the 1960 issues of the 
Journal reach them. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FOR 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 

It would help the people who have 
to keep records of Journal subscrip- 
tions if secretaries of personnel as- 
sociations would send in changes of 
address of their members as they oc- 
cur. Montreal Personnel Association 
does this and it is a great help to us 
in the editorial office. 


We have to pay postage on a num- 
ber of magazines each issue that 
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come back to us with a note that 
the addressee has moved. 


We don’t expect you to get them 
all, but it would help if you caught 
some of these before they happened. 


We are also interested in changes 
of location for our “Personalities” 
page, one of the most looked-for 
pages in the Personnel Journal each 
issue. 


ARE SKILL, EXPERIENCE SOLD 
SHORT BY MANAGEMENT? 


We were appalled to read in The 
London Free Press, one of Ontario’s 
finer newspapers, a letter from a 
professional engineer with a long 
record of continuous employment 
and high executive posts who found 
that, despite 21 years of first class 
experience, he was too old to get a 
job — at 43! 

In a booklet entitled “How Old is 
Old?” the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission takes a swing at such 
faulty reasoning in business. It 
makes a strong case for our own be- 
lief that business, by turning its 
back on able older workers, is cut- 
ting its own profits by losing out on 
a large pool of skills and experience. 


Generations ago, when Canada 
was a pioneer country, the aged 
were of limited value to the com- 
munity. Only youth could survive. 


In those days, of course, people 
were considered old at 40 (life ex- 
pectancy in 1900 was only 46) and 
at 50 they were often regarded as 
deadwood, useless both to them- 
selves and to their families. In fact, 
it was sometimes a relief to the sur- 
viving relatives when they were 
finally laid to rest in the village 
churchyard. 


Today, we have a more tolerant 
and humane attitude toward the old 
folk, particularly in the field of social 
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assistance, which provides free med- 
ical care and hospitalization to those 
in need, as well as old age pensions 
as a matter of right at the age of 70. 


This transition in the treatment of 
our senior citizens did not develop 
overnight, however, and it’s still a 
long road to a truly commonsense 
attitude. 


One of the greatest barriers facing 
older people is that it is the policy 
of many employers to refuse to hire 
persons in the older age group re- 
gardless of whether or not they are 
capable of doing an efficient job. 
Some other employers follow the 
rigid practice of forcing employees 
to retire when reaching a certain age 
even if they still are capable and 
productive workers. 


These employment barriers some- 
times apply not only to applicants 
60 years and over, but also to those 
in the 40-plus age group. In some 
cases, even men and women as 
young as 35 have been rejected as 
being “too old”. 


Yet skill is not built overnight nor 
is judgment developed after a few 
years of college studies. Know-how 
and experience are invaluable assets 
that the older worker brings to any 
enterprise. 


“Age and Performance in Retail 
Trade”, a government - sponsored 
study of the relation between age 
and sales performance of clerks 
working in a wide variety of depart- 
ments, using the personnel and sales 
records of the stores together with 
opinions of supervisors, determined 
that the older sales employee had as 
good a record of performance as the 
younger employee. 


Employment of older workers is 
not so disruptive of pension plans as 
is generally supposed. In fact, where 
a limited number of older workers 
are hired, the increase in costs, in 


relation to the firm’s total pension 
costs, is likely to be almost insig- 
nificant. Another factor to be con- 
sidered is that older workers tend to 
give better concentration to the job, 
have less absenteeism, and often turn 
out a better quality product. 


N.E.S. stresses that its concern is 
only with those applicants who have 
the necessary qualifications and who 
are physically and mentally equip- 
ped to meet an employer's specific 
job requirements. Its objectives are 
practical. 


The employer who takes ad- 
vantage of the professional, business 
and technical skills of the older 
worker is making a wise financial in- 
vestment on behalf of his organiza- 
tion—an investment that pays rich di- 
vidends. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


A group of personnel men were 
discussing contributory versus non- 
contributory insurance. One group 
held that employees are less likely to 
abuse a health and welfare plan if 
they pay part of the premium. An- 
other equally vocal group contended 
that a contributory plan is more like- 
ly to be abused as employees seek to 
get their money’s worth. 


What do you think? 


Another contentious question they 
were discussing was benefits for re- 
tired employees. A majority of them 
felt that the extension of health in- 
surance coverage to retired em- 
ployees, while a costly practice, was 
nevertheless worth the cost. Some of 
those who favored the practice, 
though, felt that because of older 
persons’ greater susceptibility to ac- 
cident and illness, restrictions must 
be placed on the benefits available 
after retirement. 


What do you think? 
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VINCENT MASSEY AND THE 
DUKE’S CONFERENCE 
We can think of no better choice 
as Chairman of the Council of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Second Com- 
monwealth Conference than 
Hon. Vincent Massey. 


Rt. 


The conference, which is known 
as the Commonwealth Conference 
on Human Relations, will be held in 
Canada in 1962 and will discuss 
many aspects of human _ conse- 
quences of changing industrial en- 
vironments. Study tours will be 
made covering the whole of Canada. 


A number of personnel men at- 
tended the first conference which 
was held in Oxford, England, in 
1956. A decision to hold a second 
conference was made last June when 
Prince Philip met a group of Cana- 
dian industrialists and trade union 
leaders aboard the Royal Yacht Brit- 
tania in Montreal. 


The Federation of Canadian Per- 
sonnel Associations will be in close 
touch with the organizers of the 
study conference and expects to be- 
come very closely involved with the 
general and detailed planning repre- 
senting ‘as it does the 25 personnel 
associations and their 2,000 members 
across Canada. 


PERSONNEL PRESTIGE GROWS 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Federation conference 
in Windsor was the discussion of the 
relationship of personnel associations 
to universities and other higher edu- 
cational institutions. Nearly every 
association was able to report that it 
was working closely with its univer- 
sity extension department or school 
of business administration in the pro- 
viding of educational facilities for 
students wishing to learn more about 
personnel administration, or business 
men wanting to take summer or 
special courses. 


This is helping to build the pres- 
tige of personnel administration 
throughout the country. 


It is being done in other ways, too. 


Personnel people are addressing 
management groups and manage- 
ment people are attending special 
meetings organized by personnel as- 
sociations. The result of this is an 
awareness on the part of manage- 
ment of the increasing importance of 
the personnel function. Three in- 
cidents have come to my attention 
recently which bear this out. 


An Ontario employer went to the 
president of his local personnel as- 
sociation for advice on the hiring of 
a new personnel manager to replace 
his man who was retiring. It had 
been his thought that he would pro- 
mote a man from his production de- 
partment into this post, but when he 
heard about all the services that a 
top grade personnel man could con- 
tribute to his organization he decid- 
ed to upgrade the position and seek 
a much more highly qualified man. 


Another employer called the secre- 
tary of a personnel association to ask 
if a certain individual who was ap- 
plying for a personnel job was a 
member of the association. When 
he was informed that the man was 
not, he said, “Anybody who isn’t suf- 
ficiently interested in personnel work 
to be a member of his local associa- 
tion isn’t good enough for me.” 


Another employer brought to the 
secretary of a large personnel asso- 
ciation his organization chart to see 
if he had his personnel man properly 
placed on it. By the time he learned 
what the personnel function could 
contribute to his organization he had 
raised the personnel function to top 
level along with his management 
committee and had decided that he 
would have to bring in a_ better 
qualified man to head the depart- 
ment. 
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Industrial Relations in the “Glorious Decade” 


by George 


On the eve of a new decade, we 
are all thoroughly aware of the 
changing and expanding role of em- 
ployee relations—a role that has be- 
come increasingly important to man- 
agement in the last 25 years. We 
are quite sure that your profession 
and the field in which it works will 
continue to change and evolve in the 
coming decade. But we would all 
like to know the direction and ex- 
tent of this further change and 
evolution. Perhaps by examining 
current trends, and calling on judg- 
ment and experience, we can glimpse 
at least some of the patterns the 
future will disclose. 

We might start by considering 
some of the problems that Canadian 
industry—especially secondary manu- 
facturing industry — may be up 
against in the decade to come. 


In the war years, and in the im- 
mediate post-war period, Canadian 
industry operated very largely in a 
seller’s market. There was an enorm- 
ous unfilled demand for ‘almost 
everything we could make. Not un- 
naturally, in these years, the greatest 
possible emphasis was placed on pro- 
duction, which is not the same thing, 
of course, as productivity. 

Under these circumstances — es- 
pecially in view of the fact that costs 
could, to a large extent, be passed 


*This address was prepared 
the first Annual Council of 
Canadian Personnel 


for delivery at 
The Federation of 
Associations in Windsor. 
Mr. Wilcox, President Canadian Westinghouse 
Company Limited, is the youngest man to fill 
the chief executive’s chair in his company’s 
history, having assumed the position in 1955 at 
the age of 40. In addition to being president of 
Canadian Westinghouse, Mr. Wilcox also is 
chairman of its overseas arm — The Canadian 
Westinghouse International Company. 


L. Wilcox* 


along to the customer— our bargain- 
ing with the unions was comparative- 
ly soft and lax. We gradually gave 
up position after position, which we 
now realize we should have main- 
tained. In this process we lost a 
great deal: not only in terms of loose 
time values, featherbedding, and 
feeble industrial discipline, but also 
in what has become known as “man- 
agement’s right to manage”. To a 
very large extent management’s vital 
freedom of action in important and 
sometimes crucial matters was 
eroded. Now in many areas of com- 
pany operation it is no longer pos- 
sible to take those decisive actions 
that may be essential to the main- 
tenance of competitive position and 
sustaining the continued growth 
and prosperity of the organization. 


Costly Mistake 


Some of those who participated 
in this erosion process knew at the 
time that they were making a costly 
mistake. Yet, as if in a hypnotic 
trance, they seemed unable to stop 
themselves. To some extent they 
were betrayed by their naivete in the 
new — to them — bargaining rela- 
tionship with the unions. They sel- 
dom came to the bargaining table 
with demands of their own: they 
only fought to give up as little as 
possible each time of what the union 
demanded — and, of course, they 
steadily lost the struggle. 


Things have changed today. Some- 
where in the mid-50’s the balmy eco- 
nomic climate began to cool. The 
industrial pipelines filled up, not 
only in Canada, but also in countries 
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abroad which are our principal 
foreign competitors. 

Not only were our foreign com- 
petitors active—in a domestic market 
that is the least protected of any in- 
dustralized country in the world — 
but our home competition became 
increasingly severe as well. For 
during those years of great prosper- 
ity, almost every company expand- 
ed, built new plants and facilities, 
reached out for new capacity to meet 
the seemingly endless demand. And 
when the supply began to be greater 
than the demand, all that new capac- 
ity added its additional pressure to 
the competitive battle. 

We are particularly aware of this 
enormous competition from abroad 
and at home in the electrical manu- 
facturing industry. Our industry has 
been one of the hardest hit. But this 
same situation has affected almost 
every Canadian industry, and in my 
opinion the pressure will not become 
less; it will almost certainly become 
greater in the coming decade. 

For all over the world industrial 
expansion is reaching out for new 
markets. Many of the countries that 
send products into our Canadian 
markets are well protected them- 
selves by tariff and other devices, and 
moreover have national programs for 
stimulating and financing foreign 
trade through subsidies, foreign 
lending institutions, cartels and the 
like. 

We have none of these advan- 
tages. Yet we are trying to sustain 
wage rates and living standards in 
this country that are among the 
highest in the world, while compet- 
ing among ourselves and with sup- 
pliers from many other parts of the 
world for a relatively small domestic 
market. Many foreign producers are 
operating at wage rates that are only 
a fraction of ours, and under labor 
agreements that permit higher in- 
creases in productivity, and greater 
management freedom. 


As a result, if we are to continue 
our economic advancement and 
maintain or further improve our 
standards of living, we must, among 
other things, undertake to win back 
some of the management territory 
we have lost or given away. We 
must do this not only for the future 
well-being and prosperity of our in- 
dustries, but also for the security of 
our employees and their jobs, and 
more important than any of these, 
for the welfare of the Canadian 
people as a whole. 


Productivity the Key 


The continued growth of this na- 
tion depends on its productivity — 
and this productivity must now be 
increased in the face of enormously 
accelerated competition. 

This, I believe, is the principal 
challenge of the 60’s to Canada. As 
such, it is the principal challenge of 
the 60’s to industrial management 
— and to you. 

Industrial relations grew up in a 
day of relatively easy expansion. It 
has not yet had a rugged testing in 
times of adversity. It has not yet 
proved its utility in a severely com- 
petitive economy. 

In many cases it is just now be- 
ginning to undergo that test, and 
before the coming decade is out I 
suspect a good many of you will 
have learned, the hard way, to adjust 
yourselves and your operations to 
the merciless forces of the interna- 
tional markets. 

What will management and indus- 
trial relations have to do in order to 
survive this test? 


In the first place, management 
hereafter is going to have to come to 
the bargaining table with well- 
thought-out requirements of its own 
— requirements that will improve 
productivity. Part of the task will 
involve recovery of some of the 
rights and responsibilities we gave 
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away thoughtlessly in our earlier 
years. Far from meeting union de- 
mands with none of our own, eco- 
nomic forces are going to put the 
demand shoe on the other foot: it 
will be we who are demanding, be- 
cause we must do so if we are to 
survive, provide jobs for our em- 
ployees and “made in Canada” pro- 
ducts for our customers. 

This action must, however, be the 
action of necessity, with no punitive 
or disruptive intent. Above all we 
must not forget the lessons learned 
so painfully in the recent past; we 
must never again, in dealing with 
our employees, forget that they are 
human beings, with dignities, as- 
pirations and rights as individuals. 
Our struggle must be for growth, 
prosperity and justice for all parts 
of the production team: our em- 
ployees, suppliers, customers and 
stockholders. We can never have 


truly efficient production unless all 
these sectors of the productive 


e pro- 


cess receive due material and emo- 
tional satisfaction in return for their 
contributions. 


Inform the Public 


Along with our actions at the bar- 
gaining table, a better job must be 
done than has ever been done in the 
past to inform the public upon the 
issues, and thus win public support 
for what we are trying to accom- 
plish. In the past 20 years public 
sympathy has mostly been with the 
unions, and management has car- 
ried on its bargaining in a disinter- 
ested, if not a hostile, atmosphere. 

But no longer is labor in any sense 
the underdog. The growth of giant 
industrial unions; the magnitude and 
opulence of union treasuries; the ar- 
rogance and corruptness of some 
union leaders; the obtuseness of 
many demands and actions by the 
unions, and their utter disregard for 
the public welfare, have given fresh 
proof of Lord Acton’s famous dic- 


tum, that “power corrupts, and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely” 

By properly explaining itself and 
its reasons, industry can now, I 
think, begin to balance the scales in 
the public's mind, and thus bring 
about a better atmosphere of public 
support for its reasonable require- 
ments. 

This brings me to the second area 
in which I believe industrial rela- 
tions people and management must 
work for a balancing of the scales. 
It is in the area of labor legislation. 

During that period when labor 
unions were on the rise and were 
thought to have enormous political 
power, laws were passed which, like 
the so-called “bargains” we made at 
the bargaining table, greatly eroded 
management’s freedom to manage. 
These legislative moves put many of 
the actions of unions outside the or- 
dinary criminal and civil law by 
which all the rest of us properly 
must abide. It made possible many 
repugnant practices which have been 
unjust and injurious not only to in- 
dustry, but to employees themselves 
and to the welfare of the public as a 
whole. 

We have recently seen some 
modest attempts to redress this situa- 
tion, and to restore justice and law 
to this segment of our society. These 
attempts, considered by even the 
most liberal of our political and 
economic thinkers to be mild indeed, 
have been clamorously branded by 
union leaders on both sides of the 
border as regressive in character. 

Yet it is obvious that the changes 
in the laws so far made do not go 
nearly far enough to redress the 
balance. This redressing will not be 
done, I feel sure, in any one year 
or two, in any case. It will be a 
long struggle — but redressed it must 
be, if our economy is to continue to 
function as it should, and if justice is 
to remain a cornerstone of our 
political structure. 
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Fight Your Own Battles 


But in all of this, management 
must not make the mistake of rely- 
ing primarily on legislation to solve 
its problems in this field. It can be 
said, I think, that the pendulum is 
starting to move back from the ex- 
treme position to which it had 
swung. But the most legislation can 
do for industry — or should attempt 
to do — is to restore the possibility 
of equilibrium at the bargaining 
table. 

It is not the function of legisla- 
tion to fight management’s battles. 
Rather, its task is to protect the 
economy, the union members, and 
most especially society as a whole, 
from those who would injure it in 
seeking power for themselves. After 
all, the unions, despite the number 
of their members, still constitute only 
a small segment of our total labor 
force — about 1,454,000 out of 6,200,- 
000. And the total labor force itself 
represents only about one-third of 
our total population. 

A third area to which management 
and your profession must give 
greater attention is that of better 
economic understanding and educa- 
tion among employees, members of 
management and supervision, and 
the general public. Many of our 
troubles in the past have had their 
roots in a shocking lack of compre- 
hension, not only on the part of em- 
ployees and union leaders, but even 
in management, regarding the true 
nature of modern business and in- 
dustry, and the conditions and sanc- 
tions necessary to its healthful func- 
tioning. 

In recent years there has been a 
great deal of so-called “economic 
education”, by which some com- 
panies have sought to provide 
primer-like or formula-type  eco- 
nomic understanding for employees. 
Most of these attempts have been 
failures. The reason is that neither 


the teachers nor the managers them- 
selves too clearly understood the 
nature of our economy. A lot of 
this teaching was based on out- 
grown and outworn economic phil- 
osophy — a holdover from the days 
of individualistic capitalism and 
owner-management. 

Much effort has been expended in 
trying to teach people to appreciate 
the importance of profits; but we 
have learned through experience 
that, necessary as profits are, talk 
about them will inspire mighty few 
people. To most people not engaged 
in management, the word “profit” 
conjures up a vision of a rich man 
sitting on his money bags, or King 
John guarding his chest of hoarded 
jewels while Robin Hood’s merry 
band attempts to take them away 
from him. Profits are still thought 
by many to be what makes the rich 
richer, instead of as the necessary 
surplus in a company that makes 
growth possible. 

Somehow, in our economic educa- 
tion, we must find a way to present 
a true, interesting and understand- 
able picture of what the economic 
process really is, and the real im- 
portance of all of its parts and func- 
tions, of which profit is only one. 
We must show that the industrial 
process involves an inseparable trio 
— the customer or consumer, the pro- 
ducer or employee, and the owner 
of the tools of production. 

Not only is this an inseparable 
trio — it is almost an indistinguish- 
able one. All producers of goods 
or services are also consumers, and 
more and more, through participa- 
tion in pension plans, insurance an 
direct investment, are the producers 
and consumers, as shareholders in 
their own right, becoming indis- 
tinguishable from the owners. There 
is, in any case, a profound mutuality 
of interest here that is only begin- 
ning to be realized. 

One of the surprising and some- 
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what unexpected developments of 
recent decades is the rate at which 
these so-called “white collar” em- 
ployees are increasing, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, in industrial 
operations. Back in 1870, the period 
that marked the beginning of the 
shift from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial economy, about one of each 
100 in the country’s labor force was 
engaged in clerical or professional 
activities. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, this ratio had risen to one out 
of each 40 workers; by 1910 to one 
out of each 24; by 1930 to one out 
of 13, and by 1950, to one out of 
each 10. It is estimated that today 
every fifth worker in the country is 
wholly engaged in clerical or profes- 
sional activities, and if we count 
those whose time is at least partly 
given to such work, the ratio jumps 
still more. 


Specialists Increasing 


In some industries the clerical, 
professional and specialized staffs 


are beginning to outnumber those of 
the so-called “productive” workers. 
As power-driven machines take over 
more and more production work, a 
whole new army of people is coming 
into existence to design, program, 
maintain and otherwise deal with 
those machines and their products. 
For the most part these are highly- 
intelligent, well trained, well educat- 
ed specialists. Many of them are also 
highly individualistic. 

We thus have a growing new 
group in industry — a group of vital 
importance to our future — with 
whom we must deal in such a man- 
ner as to maintain their loyalty, pro- 
ductivity, interest and creativity. 

This group cannot be managed in 
the traditional ways of industry. 
New methods must be worked out 
that will truly weld these profession- 
als happily into the production team, 
and bring out the best of their 
talents and energy. 


Finally, it seems to me, you must 
also begin turning your thoughts 
more strongly to the question of 
management manpower for our 
growing future industrial organiza- 
tion. As industries grow bigger, in 
line with the growing population 
and increasing demand for goods 
and services, the pressures on man- 
agement become increasingly more 
severe, the talent required increas- 
ingly rare, and the opportunities 
for advance training relatively more 
scarce. 

I am quite aware of the problems 
involved in management develop- 
ment, and also of the progress that 
has been made in recent years in 
overcoming some of them. Yet we 
must now increase the rate of this 
progress. The need for better man- 
agement is growing at all levels, and 
there will be a management man- 
power crisis in the 60's, I suspect, 
unless this need is met. The time 
when we must begin tackling it, in 
earnest, is now. 


In looking forward to the “glorious 
decade”, we thus can see plenty of 
work for the growingly important 
profession in which you are all en- 
gaged. Increasingly, the top man- 
agement of an industrial company is 
becoming the manager of managers 
— and each of these managers is a 
specialist of considerable experience 
and distinction. More and more, the 
work of management comes to in- 
volve using just such skills, tech- 


“niques and philosophies as you have 


been developing in your profession 
these last 25 years. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
industrial and employee relations 
people are steadily growing more 
important and influential in modern 
industrial companies, and are begin- 
ning to move into the ranks of top 
management itself. I look for an ac- 
celeration of this trend — for em- 
ployee relations is surely a basic 
function of top management, and 
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what better preparation for manage- 
ment positions could there be than 
successful experience in work that 
deals effectively with people and 
their problems in an industrial en- 
vironment? 


The period just ahead is surely 
going to offer many opportunities for 
the members of your profession to 
show what they can do in providing 
for increased productivity, more 
equitable relations and smoother op- 
erations in industry. 


To fulfill its destiny, however, em- 
ployee and industrial relations in the 
coming decade must become increas- 
ingly better related to the work of 
operating people, and better inte- 
grated with the operating objectives 
of the company. Employee relations 
must learn to think less in terms of 
casting the company’s bread upon 
the waters without thought of a 
return, and must focus more and 
more on making real and measurable 
contributions to operations, cost con- 
trol and productivity. 


Functions of Management 


I think, too, that many of you 
must guard against the idea that em- 
ployee relations practice and prin- 
ciples are somehow the exclusive 


property of employee relations 
people. They are, in reality, func- 
tions of management, and you must 
find ways to return them there. 


Personnel administration is essen- 
tially the job of operating manage- 
ment, at any time level. In endeavor- 
ing for excellence, self-development 
and improvement, make sure you do 
not take this job away from the 
place where it has to be done. If 
you do, you will be gaining a Pyrrhic 
victory indeed, at the expense of 
weakening the whole structure in 
which you operate. In the long run 
this will be disastrous to all con- 
cerned. 


COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 

It’s well worth considering some 
suggestions for company communica- 
tions made recently to the Ad & 
Sales Club of Toronte by Dr. 
Willard A. Pleuthner, vice-president 
and co-ordinator of company com- 
munications and brainstorming, Bat- 
ten, Barten, Durstine & Osborne, Inc. 

For company top brass, use special 
letterheads for releases on company 
policy, confidential information and 
reports of activities. 

Keep them informed of speeches 
and reports by members of top man- 
agement but don’t send them ma- 
terial unless requested — it’s more 
certain to be read with interest. 

Keep bright junior executives in- 
terested in the company by holding 
regular luncheons for them, with 
speakers from top management. 

Send special, semi-confidential 
company reports to junior executives, 

Some companies have a junior 
board of directors that reports to the 
senior board and actually saves the 
latter a lot of work. 

The more your employees are in- 
formed about company aims and ac- 
tivities, the better job they will do. 

Retain personal items such as wed- 
dings and other events among the 
staff in your company magazine — 
employees like to read them. 

Give an annual dinner to house 
organ staff and reporters, with a 
brainstorming session to suggest im- 
provements. 

Try sending copies of the annual 
report to your employees. They will 
be delighted. 

Put notices on bulletin boards — 
at the time clock, parking lots, water 
coolers. Washroom propaganda has 
good readership. 

Send employees advance notice of 
important promotions, before the 
press announcements. 

Insert various messages as pay 
envelope stuffers — get them when 
they’re happy! 
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Send a letter from the president on 
the first day of work and a letter 
from the chairman of the board on 
each anniversary of employment. 


Allow a representative committee 
of employees to attend stockholders’ 
meetings. 

A convention could conclude with 
a “gripe session”, with a member of 


top management to answer com- 
plaints. 


Have employees tape-record talks 
on “If I Were President” and play 
them back to top management with- 
out identifying the speakers. 


Send employees advance notice of 
new products. Ask them to help pre- 
test new products. 


Problems of Leadership 


by J. A. MecIntyre* 


Let us consider an outline of the 
problem of leadership, what conse- 
quences may be anticipated as the 
result of ignoring, or being unaware 
of the problems, and at least one 
suggestion. of a course of action 
which may offer some assistance and 
guidance to the achievement of more 
effective leadership. 

At the core of the problem is the 
fact that'a person in a position of 
leadership becomes aware that he 
must get the task accomplished 
through the efforts of others. No 
longer is he required to perform the 
task himself as, no doubt, was the 
case when he was a non-leader. His 
task is the organizing, planning, and 
directing of other people in order to 
achieve the objective. 


Deceptively Simple 

On the surface, such a description 
appears simple and straightforward 
—as we shall see, deceptively so. 

In the first place, the leader often 
is a former non-leader — a person 
who carried out the task. If such is 
the case, in most cases he will have 
been promoted to leader because 
he was an outstanding workman. 

Not only does he find that the 
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skills of the non-leader are not a 
preparation for successful accom- 
plishment of the leader’s job, but 
also he frequently learns to his 
horror that many of the non-leaders 
he now must organize and direct 
perform their tasks less efficiently 
than he can. His not unnatural 
reaction is often one of impatience at 
this apparent incompetence, result- 
ing in doing some of the tasks him- 
seld. He justifies this by such ra- 
tionalization as “I can do it much 
faster and _ better” “They make 
so many mistakes I'd be better off 
to do it myself”. 

A new leader who is placed in an 
assignment without the intermediate 
steps of working as a non-leader is 
not thereby freed of the problem re- 
ferred to above. Just because of his 
lack of precise awareness of the day- 
to-day activity the non-leader will 
often lack confidence in his decision 
and direction. This creates initial 
difficulty of a different nature. While 
he will not be able to “stick his 
nose in” just because of his lack of 
awareness he will, for a time at 
least, be distant from the intimate 
details of the activity, hence less 
effective as an organizer, planner, 
and director of the activity. 

It has been said a leader must 
accomplish his task through the 
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efforts of others. This could mean 
many things. The organization and 
direction of human efforts implies 
some kind of objectives; some 
methods by the use of which the task 
is to be accomplished; some means of 
check and control to ensure that the 
means being employed are still on 
target, offering some assurance that 
a task of high quality will be 
achieved on time and with a min- 
imum of human and monetary cost. 


Superiority Myth 

A primary difficulty for the leader 
is the widespread assumption in man- 
agement folklore that the leader has 
his own way. This is so—the myth 
continues—because he would not be 
the leader if he weren't more 
thoughtful, courageous, knowledge- 
able, capable, than the non-leaders. 
Therefore his judgment ought not 
to be questioned. I need hardly add 
that this myth is more widely held 
and more stoutly defended by lead- 
ers than non-leaders. 

Perhaps one of the major reasons 
for the continued existence of such 
a belief is the constant round of 
people who emerge from the non- 
leader group to take a piace in the 
leader group firmly convinced by the 
kind of leadership they have experi- 
enced that one of the foremost re- 
wards of leadership can be expressed 
in such phrases as “when I get to be 
manager Ill call the tune” or “When 
I’m boss I won't have to take any 
more of that stuff, I'll make the de- 
cision”. 

This is not to suggest that in all 
cases an authoritarian leadership 
produces leaders of the same type. 
Upon occasion a leader of just the 
opposite persuasion may arise. There 
is a tendency nevertheless for the 
pressure of events and day-to-day 
happenings to be a strong influence 
and a means of perpetuating some- 
what similar behavior in new leaders 
who have grown up within this kind 
of structure. 


The leader’s task is to organize 
the various elements of the enter- 
prise, money, materials, equipment, 
people in the interests of economic 
ends, 

If the leader thinks of himself as 
the arbiter, the repository of all 
knowledge, it is probably normal 
enough for him to consider the ma- 
jority of non-leaders whose work he 
directs and controls as lesser human 
beings — “for after all, if they were 
as capable as I, they would be the 
leaders”. 


This type of thinking leads to the 
assumption that as far as the people 
are concerned, the leadership task is 
essentially a process of directing 
their efforts, motivating them, con- 
trolling their actions, modifying their 
behavior to fit the requirements and 
objectives of the organization. 


This somewhat conventional view 
suggests that without an active inter- 
vention on the part of the leader, 
the non-leaders would be passive, 
lethargic, perhaps even resistant to 
the requirements of the organiza- 
tion. These views tend to rest upon 
the alleged facts that the average 
man is indolent, lacks ambition, 
actively dislikes responsibility, pre- 
fers to be led, is a self-centered fel- 
low, indifferent to the requirements 
of the organization, works as little as 
possible, is resistant to change, gull- 
ible — in short, not very bright at all. 


Certainly I am not advocating 
this viewpoint of people. But I can 
perceive that if this, or a portion of 
this way of looking at people, forms 
the background for a leader’s judg- 
ment about the non-leaders then it 
is not illogical to expect the leader 
to behave as a “tough taskmaster” 
or as a “conciliating taskmaster”’, 
depending on his own toughness and 
moral fibre. 

The “tough taskmaster” gives ex- 
plicit instructions, leans over every- 
one’s shoulder, literally and figura- 
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tively, checking on how and when 
the task is done, insists upon tight 
controls, uses frequently undisguised 
threats and coercion. He “cracks 
the whip”. 


The tasks are usually accomplish- 
ed but slow down, antagonism, 
subtle sabotage, excessive griping 
tend to run counter to the aims and 
intentions of the leader. 


The “conciliatory taskmaster” 
strives for the happy atmosphere, the 
well-adjusted group, being careful 
to avoid “rubbing people the wrong 
way’, the result of which tends to 
be an abdication of leadership and 
indifferent performance on the part 
of those being led. 

Neither way of acting as a leader 
is truly useful for the simple reason 
that such behavior is based on an 
erroneous premise about people. 
Such action demonstrates a lack of 
respect for personal integrity. Subtle 
brutality is encouraged in the first 
instance and in the second a pattern 


of subtle and not so subtle manipu- 
lation of people is used in order to 
direct and control, both of which 
ways of exerting leadership are un- 


realistic, impractical, 
and positively offensive. 
Unrealistic because such ways of 
behaving do not take into considera- 
tion actual facts about human 
beings, impractical because the de- 
sired results are not achieved, short- 
sighted because many of the recur- 
ring difficulties can be removed, and 
positively offensive because respect 
for the integrity and personal worth 
of human beings is not only ignored 
but regarded as non-existent. 
What do I advocate? 


As a general statement I suggest 
that for the most part leaders are too 
easy with people, not nearly as de- 
manding as possible, expect too little 
of people, try to do too much for 
people. This results from two facts 
we have already discussed: the idea 


shortsighted 
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that leaders must have all the an- 
swers, and that people cannot be 
left to think for themselves. 

What do I mean—leaders are too 
easy with people? 

As a result of the combination of 
believing that leaders have their own 
way “a that people (non-leaders) 
are basically unresponsive and un- 
cooperative, many leaders have come 
to believe that the thinking part of 
getting a job done rests solely in 
the leader. 

By maintaining tight control upon 
the thinking the leader thus assumes 
that mistakes will be eliminated or 
at least reduced and the perform- 
ance improved. Indeed this is strong- 
ly imbedded in our thinking as ex- 
pressed by work simplification, job 
standardization and so forth. Con- 
scientiously we believe this helps 
people do the job and makes things 
easier. 

Actually leaders should be more 
demanding, less easy with people. 
But the kind of demands about 
which I speak are neither disguised 
brutality nor subtle manipulation. 
The demands I want to see leaders 
make upon people are the demands 
of thinking, of decision-making, of 
involvement. 


Subtleties Necessary 

Tremendous subtleties exist in 
this kind of leadership. Not the 
subtleties of deception, but the 
subtleties of realizing when to in- 
sist upon decisions being made by 
people themselves, when guidance is 
in order and the wisdom to dis- 
tinguish between specific detail and 
achieving overall objectives. 

Just as the teacher who insists that 
students learn principles helps to 
equip them for the day when an un- 
known, and possibly unknowable, 
circumstance demands action (and 
just as certainly inhibits their capac- 
ity to deal with the unknown if he 
teaches techniques ), so the demand- 
ing leader, by insisting upon a 
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broader degree of delegated deci- 
sion-making, helps to prepare for the 
day when a crisis demands action 
and the non-leader rises to this chal- 
lenge without the necessity of refer- 
ral to the leader. 

I do not intend to imply that the 
leader does not keep informed: most 
certainly the most effective leaders 
do. But keeping informed and mak- 
ing detail decisions are quite sep- 
arate and distinct ideas. 

As leaders we must look at our own 
activity, our satisfactions, our frus- 
trations, in order to gain a clue to 
the way in which we must act to 
engage the cooperative intelligence 
of non-leaders responsible to us. 

I mean just this. Many of us were 
once non-leaders. We are now 
leaders. But what is in a name? In 
many respects we are similar to 


those who remain non-leaders. Do 
we get satisfaction out of planning 
the work, organizing the activity, in- 
troducing part of ourselves, our own 
personality and creative energy into 


our job? These are among the char- 
acteristics you prize about your 
leadership job, I am sure. 

The same kind of thrill, satisfac- 
tion in achievement, pleasure in see- 
ing objectives achieved by the exer- 
tion of creative ingenuity, and per- 
sonal involvement are available to 
non-leaders as well as leaders. Only 
the degree is different. 


You make your own job more dif- 
ficult by excluding non-leaders from 
this creative involvement. The non- 
leaders’ job is not made easier by 
such prevention—it is dehumanized 
at a cost in effort, involvement, and 
creative response of great propor- 
tions. 


When you, as leader, make all, or 
an undue number of detail decisions, 
you prevent people close to the job 
from making those decisions. They 
are thus informed (by your be- 
havior) that their brawn is needed 
but not their brain. Is it so surpris- 


ing that they act as if this were the 
case also? 

On the other hand if you keep in- 
formed, exerting decision-making re- 
sponsibility where absolutely neces- 
sary but forcing decisions to be 
made at the level closest to the 
actual job, you are informing people 
(by your behavior) that you re- 
spect their awareness, understanding, 
knowledge, and courageous invent- 
iveness. People will respond accord- 
ingly. 

The change necessary in leader- 
ship skill is so to establish condi- 
tions of work that people may recog- 
nize, develop, and satisfy for them- 
selves, their needs to be creative, to 
be accepted, to realize potentialities, 
to achieve. 

Is it a tall order? 

Consider again the reason you 
get satisfaction from what you are 
doing in a position of leadership. 
Could others get the same involve- 
ment as you get? Can others be 
wrapped up in their job as you are? 
How could this come about? 


Primary Task 

Your task primarily as a leader is 
to create opportunities, remove ob- 
stacles, release potential, encourage 
growth, provide guidance, establish 
objectives. Not one word about the 
detail of carrying out the job? 

Your task is to select people care- 
fully, ascertain that they have the re- 
quisite skills to enable them to do 
the job and then to establish objec- 
tives insisting upon the non-leader’s 
responsibiilty for creating the most 
effective means to achieve the ob- 
jective, commensurate with timing, 
quality, cost and without hurting 
people. 

The non-leader will have to be in- 
ventive, and you as the leader will 
have to be tolerant because the 
means employed may differ from 
the way in which you would do the 
job. This is the point of greatest 
challenge to the leader. 
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As we have said, traditionally, the 
leader has had his own way, defer- 
ring only to the next higher leader. 
However, if you have your own way, 
as far as detailed method is con- 
cerned, you deprive the non-leader 
of an opportunity to initiate, to be 
responsible. To be responsible is 
the prelude to involvement. And in- 
volvement provides a basis for the 
release of creative energy. 

If you, as leader, demonstrate con- 
fidence in human capacity to meet 
the demands of situations, you will 
not insist upon a constant examina- 
tion of the precise way in which a 
task is being done. You will insist, 
however, upon high standards, upon 
courage; independence will be a 
premium objective; conforming 
merely for the sake of conforming, 
a cardinal sin. 

But, you may ask, is this not just 
so much more subtle manipulation of 
the individual? Can a non-leader 
really have a choice, really exert in- 
dependence? 

Of course, if one begins on the 
basis that as a leader, one will only 
use the suggested way of behaving 
as a technique but that when gen- 
uine opposition to your method de- 
velops you cannot tolerate such dif- 
ference, then you would be guilty 
of not so subtle manipulation and no 
real independence and initiative 
exists for the non-leader. 

What I am suggesting requires 
going the whole way. Being pre- 
pared to learn you don’t know every- 
thing, haven’t all the answers for 
solving all the problems, but that out 
of mutual respect, confidence, and 
courageous experimentation you 
will insist upon non-leaders being 
human, taking initiative, exerting 
creative inventiveness so that to an 
increased extent they control their 
own achievement. 

By this means human beings can 
regain some measure of dignity in 
their work, some measure of respect 
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for themselves both as leaders, and 
non-leaders, and some measure of 
freedom from the tyranny of de- 
humanization. 

Of course, with increased freedom 
of action on the part of non-leaders 
comes responsibility, involvement, 
and creativity which will place great 
pressure upon leaders to exert 
creative leadership, just as it places 
greater pressure for creative involve- 
ment upon non-leaders. 

Great danger exists in what I have 
been suggesting because there ap- 
pears to be no controls. 

Actually the control exists, and is 
very real. It is a proper division of 
control, however. Objectives are 
established by leaders and method 
of achieving the objectives are es- 
tablished by the people to whom the 
task of achieving those objectives is 
delegated. Recriprocal relationships 
exist between the two functions so 
that modifications may occur when 
circumstances appear to demand 
them. Such relationships can de- 
velop on a firm base of mutual re- 
spect and confidence. 

The control is in the involvement 
of the individual in the task of 
achieving objectives. Only the indi- 
vidual can make the decision to be- 
come involved. Whatever control 
exists thus rests wholly in the hands 
of the individual who may extend or 
withdraw his involvement. Involve- 
ment cannot be imposed. It can only 
be offered by the individual. It can 
be encouraged by leaders who, in 
doing less for people, place demands 
upon them to do more for them- 
selves. 

Much, much more would be de- 
manded of both leaders and non- 
leaders under such a program. The 
creative energy released would be 
quite overwhelming. It could lead, 
however, to the first true intellect- 
ual reformation. Our society, rapid- 
ly becoming a mass—some suggest 
robot—society, might well experience 
an intellectual and cultural rebirth. 




































































































































































































































































The Changing Environment in The Office . . . 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


by W. Donald Wood, Ph.D.* 


My task is to stroke in with a very 
broad brush the changing environ- 
ment in the office and its implica- 
tions for personnel administration. 


I am going to focus primarily on 
what I consider the three most im- 
portant areas in the changing office 
environment: (1) the changing 
labor force; (2) the changing nature 
of office work, and (3) the relatively 
new development of office unionism. 


I. 


LABOR FORCE TRENDS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 


A number of significant long-run 
trends in the Canadian labor force 
has been gathering momentum dur- 
ing the past few decades. One of 
the most dramatic of these concerns 
the rapidly increasing size and 
changing composition of the salaried 
‘staff group. 


To illustrate this change, a few 
significant figures are necessary. Be- 
tween 1931 and 1957 the total Cana- 
dian labor force increased by ap- 
proximately 57 per cent whereas the 
number of salaried employees — 
managerial, professional, technical 
and clerical — rose by roughly 126 
per cent. On the other hand, during 
this period the number of manual 
workers increased by only 29 per 
cent. As a result of these trends, 
salaried employees now account for 


*A paper presented to the Fall Conference, 
Personnel Association of Toronto, 19 Novem- 
ber, 1959. This paper is based largely on re- 
search studies in the salaried staff field pre- 
pared by the author at Queen’s and Princeton 
Universities. In the opinion of the Editor it 
represents a signal contribution to research in 
our field. 


close to one-half of the nation’s la- 
bor force. The rate of growth in the 
salaried force has been even sharper 
within manufacturing industries than 
in business as a whole, especially 
since 1951 and particularly since 
1957 due to rapidly changing tech- 
nology. 


There are two main reasons for 
this expansion of salaried staff. The 
most important has been the pro- 
found and far-reaching change that 
has taken place in the production 
process, which substitutes engineers, 
scientists, administrators, technicians 
and clerical personnel for men on 
the production line. To a large ex- 
tent, then, this growth in salaried 
staff is a mark of technological pro- 
gress. It is also a characteristic of 
our country’s economic development. 
As an industrial society grows, the 
so-called tertiary industries such as 
trade, finance, insurance, service and 
government grow relative to manu- 
facturing and agriculture. 


Other related factors contributing 
to the rise in salaried occupations 
are the additional paper work made 
necessary by such things as the ex- 
panding volume of business; more 
facts for management decision mak- 
ing; control and co-ordination mech- 
anisms for larger sized business 
units; credit and advertising data; 
benefit plans records; government re- 
ports, etc. All these, then, form the 
mainsprings for the salaried staff ex- 
pansion. 


Forecasts suggest that these trends 
are likely to continue during the 
next decade. Managerial, profes- 
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sional, and technical groups will con- 
tinue to grow at an increasing rate 
with the advance of technology. 
Moreover, the service industries, 
which employ a high proportion of 
salaried staff, are all likely to in- 
crease their ranks more rapidly than 
before, particularly as the standard 
of living rises and as more leisure 
becomes available. However, there 
is reason to believe that the rate of 
increase among clerical groups is 
likely to slow down with the gradu- 
al introduction of automation and 
more efficient methods of office 
workmanship. All this means also 
that the proportion of manual work- 
ers in the labor force will continue 
to decline. 


Implications for Us 


This striking growth in salaried 
occupations and the fundamental 
changes in the labor force have a 
number of implications for employee 
relations. 


Most importantly, the formulation 
of all personnel policies will, to an 
increasing extent, have to take into 
consideration the salaried employee 
viewpoint. The eminent Peter 
Drucker suggests that to date the 
office has been one of the most neg- 
lected and least appreciated ele- 
ments in business management. He 
claims that in many companies office 
personnel management is still essen- 
tially nothing but the distillation of 
experience with manual workers. As 
we shall see, such experience will be 
found grossly inadequate for the job 
of managing salaried employees. 

Secondly, the growth in numbers 
and importance of salaried staff 
raises the need for more senior man- 
agement attention to the office. Sim- 
ilarly, it suggests more staff advice 
and help from the personnel depart- 
ment on office matters. Interestingly 
enough, I have found that in many 
offices there is still little senior man- 
agement or personnel department in- 


volvement in office affairs. In my 
opinion, two-way co-operation be- 
tween office management and the 
personnel department has now be- 
come a must. On the one hand, per- 
sonnel people will need to turn their 
attention more to the office. On the 
other hand, office management and 
senior officials will need to call more 
and more on the facilities and ad- 
vice of the personnel staff. In addi- 
tion, important benefits will be 
gained froni increased office man- 
agement participation in personnel 
and business training courses, and in 
the activities of personnel and re- 
lated societies. As you know, this 
practice already has proved to be 
fruitful for line management in 
the plant. 


Salaried Workers Increase 


A third implication of the grow- 
ing number of salaried workers is 
reflected in the increasing salary pro- 
portion of a company’s total payroll 
costs. For example, in Canadian 
manufacturing industries in 1917, 
salaries amounted to 17 per cent of 
total payroll; by 1958 they had risen 
to about 31 per cent. And in many 
companies they are a much higher 
proportion than this. These trends 
mean that overall payroll costs are 
becoming less flexible than previous- 
ly. For one thing, salary costs are 
not as immediately subject to con- 
trol as direct production costs. In 
addition, salaries, because they have 
tended to be fixed costs, decline less 
sharply in a recession than do wages. 
Thus, these increasing salary costs 
and the growing importance of the 
office in modern enterprise make it 
imperative that management direct 
its attention to methods to increase 
office efficiency. Mr. Walter Gor- 
don’s recent statement that many 
offices are operating at about 50 per 
cent of their efficiency suggests there 
is still work to do in this area. 


The salaried force expansion has 





also considerably affected the level 
of earnings and differentials of office 
employees. Like most other Can- 
adians, office groups have enjoyed an 
increased standard of living over the 
years. Nevertheless, there has been 
a lessening of their traditional eco- 
nomic differential over plant work- 
ers. For example, between 1939 and 
1957, the plant worker’s average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in- 
creased by some 224 per cent where- 
as the office employee's earnings 
rose by 156 per cent. Most of this 
levelling took place during Second 
World War and the postwar infla- 
tion. Actually since 1951 salary in- 
creases have kept pretty much in 
pace with wage gains. During the 
period 1939-57 also, the average 
weekly hours of work for the plant 
man decreased by 14 per cent, as 
against an 8 per cent decrease for 
the office employee. Moreover, since 
Second World War the plant worker 
has obtained many of the office 
worker's traditional fringe benefits. 
In all of these areas it is not that 
the worker’s position has declined 
in absolute terms, rather it has im- 
proved. In other words, the levelling 
has taken place due to a catch-up 
process by wage earners. 


The most important of the many 
reasons for the narrowing of the 
economic gap between the two 
branches of the labor force concerns 
the impact of these labor force trends 
on supply and demand factors. De- 
spite the increasing demand for 


office workers, there has always 
been a fairly adequate supply of 
such people due to the rising edu- 
cational level of our population. At 
the same time, the growth of the 
salaried occupations themselves, and 
the increasing skill requirements in 
the factory have resulted in a rela- 
tive scarcity in the supply of suitable 
wage earners. 


These economic trends have an 


important implication for office per- 
sonnel administration. For, with the 
loss of former economic advantage, 
it is especially important that there 
be an efficient operating salary pro- 
gram and a sound internal structure 
in the office. In the light of the long- 
run decline in their relative position, 
any inequities in structure acquire 
serious significance for office em- 
ployees. Similarly in the “old office”, 
personal rate for workers engaged 
in individualistic types of work may 
have been in order. But, in the 
larger “new office” comprising homo- 
geneous groups of workers in sim- 
ilar sorts of jobs, personal rates have 
a serious impact on morale. 


Threat to Unions 


The rapidly growing number of 
salaried employees also creates a 
most important threat to the trade 
union movement. In fact, whether 
this group can be organized will 
really decide if the labor movement 
will remain a major force in our so- 
ciety or be confined to a rapidly 
dwindling manual labor organiza- 
tion. 


Finally, the ascendancy of the 
salaried groups increases the urgent 
need for the preparation of further 
statistical data and research studies 
in this field by governments, uni- 
versities, private research bodies and 
by industry, which will assist in the 
development of office personnel 
policies and practices. To date, most 
of this research activity has been 
plant worker oriented. 


In addition to increasing numbers, 
important trends have also taken 
place in the composition of the office 
labor force. First, there has been a 
significant long-run trend to greater 
female participation in nearly all 
occupations, particularly in the cler- 
ical field. More married, more part- 
time, and a greater proportion of 
older women are working now. In 
fact, a large part of the labor supply 
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to meet the needs of our expanding 
economy during the next decade will 
have to be drawn heavily from 
womanpower as well as from the 
older retired groups and students— 
many of whom will participate in the 
labor force on a part-time basis. 


This increasing number of women 
in the labor force suggests the need 
for consideration of the female view- 
point in formulating personnel 
policies. Moreover, the increasing 
number of women, the many part- 
time workers, and the greater tend- 
ency of labor turnover and unpre- 
dicted absences among these groups, 
will have an impact on the types of 
benefit plans needed. The increas- 
ing number of part-time workers also 
will require some restructuring of 
jobs so as to arrange partial shifts to 
accommodate these employees. 


There have also been long-run 
changes in the distribution of cleri- 
cal occupations, the most important 
being the dramatic increase in the 


number of office appliance opera- 


tors. The implications of this trend 
will be discussed later. 


As far as age is concerned, the 
trend has been to a slightly older 
work force in clerical occupations, 
indicating somewhat the increasing 
number of years spent at school and 
also the growing number of married 
women in the clerical work force. 


Turning to education — or years of 
schooling — three trends are notice- 
able: the increasing general level of 
education of the entire labor force, 
the increasing educational gap be- 
tween clericals and the managerial 
and professional groups, and, a third 
factor, the narrowing of the educa- 
tional differential between clerical 
workers and manual workers. Since 
the labor force will be better trained 
and better educated, management in 
the future will face the need to meet 
workers’ expectations for more in- 
teresting jobs. 


These labor force trends have been 
illustrated at some length in order to 
draw attention to their important 
and highly significant implications 
in the future administration of office 
personnel. 


Il. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
OFFICE WORK 


The second broad area of the 
evolving office environment is the 
changing nature of office work. 
Functionally, the office evolved from 
strictly a counting room whence it 
became the connecting link between 
sales and production, the control 
room of expenses, and generally the 
paper-work centre of a company. 

At the present time, we are on the 
threshold of amazing new develop- 
ments which will make the central 
office, even more than before, the 
heart and nerve centre of the busi- 
ness unit. The changing technology 
in the plant is making increasing de- 
mands on the office in the form of 
production data, controls, etc. In 
fact, the office and plant are con- 
tinually drawing closer to each other 
in the modern production process. 
It is not hard to envisage that in the 
future in many fully automated com- 
panies, the office and plant will be- 
come a highly integrated unit. 

At the same time, the advent of 
automation and data _ processing 
makes it possible and, in fact, neces- 
sary for the office to provide more 
comprehensive and immediate infor- 
mation to senior levels of manage- 
ment for top policy making purposes. 
Indeed, these changes, which are at 
this very moment under way, will 
render obsolete much of our former 
thinking on the function of the office 
and its administration. 

A change in the nature of office 
work has accompanied this change 
in function. With larger offices and 
increased scale of operations, a great 
deal of specialization and mechan- 
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ization has developed. Although this 
has eliminated some of the burden- 
some tasks of the past, it has also 
caused certain branches of office 
work to become more routine. In 
this respect, it is interesting to note 
that in unionized offices, occupation- 
al groups such as machine operators, 
pool typists and all those whose 
duties are highly routine, have been 
much more susceptible to unionism 
than secretaries and those who do 
multi-type, interesting work, and 
who are closely associated with 
management. These people have 
been the least interested in office 
unions. 


Clerical-Management Ties Weaken 


The larger office and job group- 
ing have also resulted in some weak- 
ening of the traditionally strong ties 
between the office worker and senior 
management which has been aggra- 
vated by the appearance of a new 
layer of professional and managerial 
people between the office workers 
and senior management. This some- 
times creates a sense of physical, oc- 
cupational, and social distance from 
top management which is strongly 
resented by office people. Indeed, 
all enquiry has revealed that they 
want to be just as close to, and part 
of, management as management is 
able and willing to permit. 


The implications of these changes 
in office work for personnel admin- 
istration are many. Firstly, it means 
there should be written and pub- 
licized personnel and work policies 
in the office. As offices have grown 
larger and more complex, the need 
for this business-like approach to 
office matters has become imperative 
so that supervisors and employees 
alike know their rights, responsi- 
bilities, duties and functions. It is 
also needed to serve as a guide for 
supervisors in handling personnel 
matters so as to avoid discrimination 
in the treatment of employees. 


Differential treatment was a little 
easier to rationalize in the “old 
office” where each person’s job 
varied from one to the other. But 
in the “new office”, where you have 
large numbers of people in groups 
with similar backgrounds and doing 
similar work, differential treatment 
inevitably leads to an_ all-round 
lowering of morale. 


A second implication of these 
changes in office work is the need for 
the development of suitable mech- 
anisms for facilitating two-way com- 
munications. In the larger and more 
complex office, senior management 
has less contact on the job with 
employees. It is therefore essential 
to have recognized methods for com- 
municating ideas and complaints 
from employees to management and 
vice versa. 

We also have a major job ahead in 
creating opportunities for individual 
recognition and status, job satisfac- 
tion, and reward for the more highly 
educated office people. Already 
there is growing employee _in- 
terest in promotions by progression 
through the salary rate ranges, and 
in training programs for upgrading 
personnel into more challenging and 
remunerative work since promotion 
from clerical jobs to executive posi- 
tions is less frequent than formerly. 


Efficient Supervision 


The final implication of the new 
office is the need for efficient office 
supervision, for it is only through 
the supervisor that the new tech- 
niques and the appropriate admin- 
istration of personnel can be eftec- 
tively achieved. As always, in the 
final analysis it is the climate created 
by top management, filtering down 
through the whole organization 
which really determines the kind of 
so-called human relations the super- 
visor practices. 


One of the most important new 
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factors, which is changing the whole 
concept and nature of office work, 
is automation. It is true that mech- 
anization in the office has substituted 
machine power for many forms of 
office operations formerly requiring 
muscle power. But, in turn, office 
automation has substituted machines 
for many office operations now re- 
quiring mental power. So far as 
automation affects office personnel 
administration, certain implications 
stand out. 


In the manpower area, automation 
will bring neither large scale unem- 
ployment nor a sudden boom in 
office jobs. However, there will be 
short-run adjustment problems. Staff 
reduction in some departments — 
such as pay, accounting, credit—are 
likely to be greater than in other sec- 
tions of the office. Many of these 
people will have to be retrained for 
new office jobs or transferred to 
other parts of a company. Another 
future manpower problem may well 
be that certain office work will have 
to be planned on a shift basis in 
order to make full use of costly 
equipment. 


Probably the biggest impact of 
automation initially will be the need 
for a greatly expanded program of 


communications. All levels of man- 
agement will need to be informed 
of how they best can participate in 
the overall automation program. 
Above all, the program must be con- 
vincing to employees. Whatever the 
eventual impact of automation may 
be, most employees fear it. Indeed, 
much of this fear stems from the un- 
certainty and lack of information 
about the introduction of automa- 
tion. Moreover, union publications 
suggest that office unions are hoping 
to gain considerable organizing mile- 
age through employee fears of what 
the unions refer to as the “spectre” 
of office automation. 


Training in the automated office 


can also be expected to become a 
vital and expanding function, as it 
already has been in the plant. The 
need for new skills, the shortage of 
trained personnel, and the demands 
of good employee relations, will re- 
quire a retraining program of com- 
pany employees for many of the new 
jobs. 


One of the most significant im- 
pacts of automation for management 
will be on the actual organization of 
the office — and of management too. 
Considerable advance planning in 
this area is recommended, paying 
special attention to the integration 
of departments, sections and jobs, 
which should logically follow the 
technical integration of component 
operations. Such cutting across of 
department lines will incur greater 
centralization of functions. This will 
necessitate integration within the 
office and more centralized direction 
and control of many formerly sep- 
arate facets of office work. 


Wider Span of Supervision 

Consolidation means that the span 
of supervision will widen and, con- 
sequently, the supervisor will need 
a broader knowledge and skill in his 
job. Many traditional assumptions 
about seniority units and seniority 
rights also will have to be reassessed. 
Finally, the entire inter-relationship 
of job structures and salary scales 
may need radical revision and many 
aspects of salary administration will 
have to be changed. 


Nevertheless, automation will 
definitely bring benefits as well as 
problems. It will present oppor- 
tunities for greatly increased pro- 
ductivity. This will be made pos- 
sible by the elimination of errors; the 
saving of time and space; the pro- 
vision of various forms of desirable 
information which it is not feasible 
to obtain at present, and the more 
efficient organization of the office. 
Automation will also put an end to 
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many routine, repetitive and labori- 
ous clerical duties. Skill will be re- 
stored to certain office jobs. In fact, 
the concept of job enlargement 
shows promise of achieving both 
management's goal of meeting pro- 
duction standards and the em- 
ployee’s need to perform a more 
meaningful task. 

The personnel department itself 
will find that automation and com- 
puters will add much to their knowl- 
edge and efficiency as, for example, 
in working out problems of man- 
power and manpower utilization; 
correlating information presently 
available; making projections of 
future needs; evaluating costs of 
various types of benefits and con- 
ducting long-run planning studies. 


So, although the adjustments to 
automation will create problems for 
management, it will also bring many 
benefits. Of one thing we can be sure 
in this field: the personnel man and 
management will have an increasing- 


ly challenging task to keep up with 
the dramatic advances in the office 
which will mark the coming years. 


Il. 
OFFICE UNIONISM 


The third broad environmental 
force which is having an impact on 
office personnel administration to- 
day is unionism — both in the plant 
and in the office. After all, it is only 
since 1939 that there has been fairly 
large scale union organization in the 
plant, and still more recently that 
some office units themselves have 
been organized. Plant organization 
over the office wall has had an in- 
fluence on the office in a number of 
ways. 

Firstly, in some instances, the in- 
creasing exposure of the office staff 
to unions and to union members has 
somewhat conditioned the tradition- 
ally management oriented office em- 
ployee toward unionism. This is an 


important reason why manufactur- 
ing offices to date have been more 
vulnerable to unionism than the com- 
mercial and financial offices. It is 
also why those employees in organ- 
ized offices who were subject to the 
closest contact on the job with or- 
ganized plant workers, have been 
the most susceptible to unionism, e.g. 
schedulers, time-keepers, equipment 
clerks, storekeepers, etc. 

Secondly, office contact with or- 
ganized plant employees — together 
with the publicity of collective bar- 
garining — has provided many office 
workers with an opportunity of mak- 
ing comparisons with the plant 
workers in terms of economic and 
other gains. Office employees have 
also observed the greater amount of 
attention which they believe the or- 
ganized plant group has received 
from management. Furthermore, 
where there is a union in the plant, 
it is strategically located for initiat- 
ing and supporting any organizing 
campaign among the office staff. 

Office personnel administration 
also must now take note of the new 
factor of office unionism. In some 
offices there is already a union to be 
dealt with. In others, there is, for 
the first time, the possibility of office 
unionism. Moreover, office policies 
must take into account items nego- 
tiated by office unions‘ and also the 
promises made by them. In this con- 
nection, a few comments on this 
whole new subject of office unionism 
are appropriate. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
extent of union organization among 
office employees in Canada, since 
there is a marked lack of information 
on the subject. However, we do 
know that most of the organizable 
office employees in the railways and 
telegraph companies have been or- 
ganized for some time. There is also 
some organization in the telephone 
field, where a number of employee 
associations and independent local 





unions have been formed. Again, 
there is some office organization in 
public utilities, municipal fields, and 
a little in construction and mining. 
At the extreme end of the scale, 
there are the purely white collar in- 
dustries — retail trade, finance, in- 
surance, and real estate — where 
office organization has been almost 
nil. 


The most significant development 
in office unionism, however, has 
taken place in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Since its beginnings in Can- 
ada at the end of Second Word 
War, it has grown slowly but stead- 
ily in a number of different indus- 
tries, geographic regions, and sizes 
and kinds of offices. At present, 
there are approximately 200 organ- 
ized office units in manufacturing, 
amounting to about 12 to 15 per cent 
of the organizable office potential. 
True, this is not a very high per- 
centage, as compared to the approx- 
imately 70 per cent of plant workers 
organized in manufacturing, but it 
is significant since office organization 
is so recent, and its potential so 
great. 


Two Union Types 


There have been two different 
types of union competing for office 
workers in manufacturing. One is 
the specialized office union whose 
jurisdiction covers only salaried 
groups, of which the most important 
is the Office Employes International 
Union. The other type is the indus- 
trial union. whose main jurisdiction 
is among plant workers but which is 
now taking office and technical em- 
ployees into its membership. In 
manufacturing, at least, a definite 
trend is developing toward the in- 
dustrial type of union for office em- 
ployees. Two of the most active in 
this field have been the Autoworkers 
and the Steelworkers. A number of 
other industrial unions have also or- 


ganized offices, but on a lesser scale 
than UAW and USW, 


Although office unions have firm 
roots in a number of important com- 
panies in different manufacturing in- 
dustries and disregarding the pulp 
and paper industry where OEIU has 
its main Canadian strength, there has 
not been, as yet, any major break- 
through of office unionism to the ma- 
jority of leading companies in any 
single manufacturing industry, or 
even to all the offices of a single 
company. 


This brief summary of the present 
extent of office unionism raises the 
question of why it has taken place, 
after being almost non-existent until 
the end of Second World War. There 
are, it seems, three broad groups of 
factors which facilitated the organ- 
ization of these offices. Firstly, there 
were certain pressures caused by the 
long-run environmental changes de- 
scribed. Secondly, there were short- 
run “frictious”, mainly caused by the 
non-adjustment of personnel policies 
and practices to the long-run trends. 
And thirdly, there has been the 
stepped-up recruiting activities of 
unions. In this respect, it should be 
remembered that in the past, unions 
have not concerned themselves seri- 
ously with the salaried field, either 
in terms of resources or dppropri- 
ate approaches. 


Although predictions are always 
hazardous, it is possible to define the 
general shape of things to come in 
the office union field — at least, in 
the immediate future. During the 
next few years, there are likely to 
be fairly intensive union organizing 
drives among salaried staffs in Can- 
ada. For the first time, there is a 
real desire on the part of AFL-CIO, 
CLC, and a number of their affili- 
ated unions to organize on a large 
scale in this area. Such action is 
literally being forced upon them, be- 
cause the spectacular growth of the 
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salaried groups, relative to the plant 
workers, is not only eroding their 
membership base but it is also 
jeopardizing their position at the 
bargaining table. The industrial 
unions particularly are faced with a 
serious threat to their strength. 


The federations and an increasing 
number of their unions are now 
gradually making specific plans for 
organizing campaigns in the salaried 
field. For example, union structure 
and policy-making procedures are 
being changed to facilitate inclusion 
of salaried employees in the indus- 
trial unions. Greater resources, in 
terms of staff and money, are being 
allocated for organizing purposes. 
Moreover, considerable research is 
going on in this field. Under way, 
too, are plans for greatly expanded 
public relations programs to make 
salaried groups aware of the unions 
available for them. The unions are 
adapting their organizing appeals 
and approaches to make them more 
attractive to salaried employees. 


As to when these new organizing 
drives will begin, it is well to re- 
member that there have been major 
but temporary interruptions to union 
organizing plans in the salaried field 
during the past couple of years. 
There were the details of the after- 
math of the federation mergers to 
clear up. There have been adverse 
public opinion and union reform 
legislation to combat. There has 
been the past year of protracted bar- 
gaining negotiations and_ strikes. 
And then there have been serious 
adjustments for the unions made 
necessary by membership layoffs and 
transfers due to the recession and 
automation. On the question of tim- 
ing, therefore, organizing activity is 
liable to increase gradually during 
1960, with the probability of more 
extensive organizing drives being 


launched in 1961. 
The main elements of future union 


organizing strategy appear likely to 
take the following direction. In the 
immediate future, heaviest concen- 
tration will be on offices in manufac- 
turing and other establishments 
where there is already an organized 
group in the plant. As mentioned 
earlier, these workers are often more 
receptive to unionism, and there al- 
ready is a union in the plant to assist 
in organizing the office. The unions 
hope that later organized offices in 
manufacturing can then be used as 
a base for spreading out more into 
the white collar industries — finance, 
insurance, commerce, retail trade, 
etc. 


Industrial Unions to Lead 


The unions leading the office 
movement in manufacturing will 
continue to be the major industrial 
unions, such as UAW, the Steelwork- 
ers and Electrical Workers, etc. 
Firstly, because they have greater 
resources than the specialized unions 
such as OEIU, and, secondly, be- 
cause they are already installed in 
the plants. Indeed, all the industrial 
unions are beginning to show inter- 
est in the white collar field, and even 
some which may be described as 
craft groups. There is also the Amer- 
ican Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers which is becoming more active. 


To what extent are union office 
drives likely to succeed in the next 
decade? The answer depends on a 
number of factors. Favoring union 
success are the long-run trends dis- 
cussed which do not appear likely 
to be reversed. Above all, at the 
present time, there is uneasiness and 
fear on the part of many employees 
about the much publicized impact 
of automation in the office. Then, 
too, there are likely to be some 
offices where there are “frictions” in 
the personnel area. And behind all 
these probabilities, there is the fact 
that, for the first time, the unions are 
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determined to organize the white- 
collar workers on a large scale. 


On the debit side of the ledger as 
far as the unions are concerned, 
however, are the many internal prob- 
lems facing the union movement. 
For instance, there has been at least 
a temporary drop in public con- 
fidence due to the recent corruption 
exposés and the wave of strikes. 
Also, many managements are making 
strong efforts to improve employee 
relationships in the office, and there 
is still the traditional difficulty of or- 
ganizing office employees. But prob- 
ably the most serious problem fac- 
ing the union movement is whether 
or not it can adjust the structure and 
policies formerly devised for manual 
workers to suit the characteristics, 
requirements and interests of salaried 
employees. 


On balance, then, it seems reason- 
able to assume a higher degree of 
office organization in manufacturing 
than at present — if for no other rea- 
son than that the weight of the 
union movement is likely to be di- 
rected to the task. However, this 
organization will be slow, gradual 
and difficult for the unions to handle. 
Furthermore, union success in com- 
mercial and other purely white 
collar industries appears to be still a 
long way off. At the same time, the 
unions are likely to find it increas- 
ingly difficclt to organize the re- 
maining manual workers who are 
pretty well off, located mostly in 
small establishments that are difficult 
and costly to organize, and who are 
themselves becoming more white- 
collarish in terms of work and out- 
look. Consequently, over all, the 
unions are going to have a difficult 
time to keep membership increases 
in step with work force gains. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize this brief view of 
the changing office environment and 


its impact on personnel administra- 
tion, a few key conclusions are in 
order. 


1. Rapid and far-reaching changes 
in technology are bringing with them 
a new era — an era in which office 
and other salaried employees are be- 
coming the dominant group in the 
labor force. Moreover, the office is 
assuming a more vital role in the 
modern enterprise. 


2. Accompanying these develop- 
ments have been important changes 
in office work and office relation- 
ships. 


3. Office employees today are 
more sharply aware of these changes 
and their wants than ever before. 


4, While the office employee looks 
instinctively to management, some 
have attempted to solve their prob- 
lems through collective bargaining. 
In addition, the union movement is 
now accelerating its organizing activ- 
ities among office and _ technical 
employees — a group which consti- 
tutes the largest unorganized seg- 
ment of the Canadian labor force. 


All these developments have re- 
sulted in management being con- 
fronted with new personnel and ad- 
ministrative problems, and their solu- 
tion requires many entirely new 
ideas and concepts. Although all the 
areas covered in this paper are de- 
serving of management attention, I 
would suggest that the most import- 
ant problems fall in four broad 
areas: salary administration; mech- 
anization and automation, including 
the nature of work in the new 
offices; office supervision; and two- 
way communication, which includes 
the handling of complaints and the 
development of personnel and work 
guidelines in the form of definite 
policies and procedures designed for 
salaried employees. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Roy Filion, formerly with Henry 
Morgan & Co. Ltd., is now director 
personnel and industrial relations 
for General Bakeries Limited, at 
Montreal head office . . . R. J. Brad- 
ley has been appointed manager 
industrial relations and personnel, 
O’Keefe Brewing Co. Ltd. .. . Robert 
T. Watson of DuPont of Canada’s 
employee relations department has 
been appointed manager industrial 
relations; he succeeds Bruce M. Mac- 
Gregor, now assistant manager of 
the company’s St. Clair River Works 
near Sarnia . . . V. C. Cook has left 
Kimberley-Clark Canda Limited, 
Niagara Falls, to accept a transfer 
to New Milford, Conn. . . . Herbert 
M. Lavelle has been named director 
personnel and employee relations for 
Canadian Food Products Ltd... . 
John Wainwright, formerly of the 
Ford Motor Company personnel de- 
partment, is now personnel manager 
at Maclean-Hunter. 


Delegates to the first anniversary 


meeting, Federation of Canadian 
Personnel Association, November 18 
and 14 at Windsor, were registered 
as follows: Gordon (Bud) Allan, 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston; 
Wm. R. Atkinson, Canadian Gen- 
eral-Tower Ltd. Galt (Grand 
Valley); E. T. Bamford, Dominion 
Glass Co. Ltd., Hamilton; O. S. 
Boase, Hayes Steel Products, Merrit- 
ton, Ont. (Niagara District); Jack 
Bott, Dominion Electrohome Inc., 
Kitchener (Grand Valley); Don 
Cameron, Great-West Life Assur- 
ance, Winnipeg; John Carson, B.C. 
Electric, Vancouver; C. P. Chaston, 
Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Toronto; 


Miss Barbara Clark, G. W. Mann 
Associates, Montreal; J. R. (Jack) 
Davies, Canadian National Tele- 
graph, Moncton, N.B.; Claude Des- 
sureault, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Shawinigan, Que. (St. Maurice 
Valley); Dave Donnelly, Welland 
Electric Steel Foundry Ltd., Wel- 
land (Niagara District); Leon Du- 
chastel, Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co., Montreal. 


Ray Gaulin, Reynold’s Aluminum 
Co., Trois Rivieres, Que. (St. 
Maurice Valley); Jack Girty, Purity 
Dairies Ltd., Windsor; Frank Gresty, 
John Wyeth & Bros., Windsor; F. N. 
(Norm) Haden, Shell Oil Co. of 
Canada, Calgary; G. F. Harrison, 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Co., of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto; J. W. (Jake) 
Henley, Canadian Westinghouse, 
Hamilton; Prof. Gil. Horne, Assump- 
tion University, Windsor; Miss Aud- 
rey Johnston, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Toronto; Ken V. Keir- 
stead, Bell Telephone, Montreal; 
R. (Bob) Kerr, Beatty Bros. Ltd., 
Fergus (Guelph); T. J. (Ted) Kil- 
laire, General Foods Ltd., Windsor; 
Sam E. Lipin, Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Chalk River (Ottawa Val- 
ley); E. E. (Ev) Litt, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Leamington (Windsor). 


D. L. (Dave) Lloyd, Canadian 
Fishing Co., Vancouver; Col. John 
F. McLean, University of B.C., Van- 
couver; F. D. Miller, Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Ltd., Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alta. (Edmonton & Alberta Coun- 
cil); Wm. D. Mitchell, T.C.F. of 
Canada Ltd., Cornwall (St. Law- 
rence Valley); H. R. Monck, McCor- 
mick’s Ltd., London; Lorne O’Brien, 
Ontario Steel Co., Chatham; J (Joe) 





Paterson, Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada, Windsor; D. A. (Don) Pepper, 
Dofasco, Hamilton; J. Rae Perigoe, 
Presentation of Canada Limited, To- 
ronto; J. N. (Jim) Perry, Brewers’ 
Warehousing Co., Toronto; O. A. 
(Pete) Petersen, P.A.T., Toronto; 
H. (Herb) Pettit, American Can 
Co., Chatham; W. A. (Alex. Potter, 
Duplate Canada Limited, Windsor. 


J. P. Ryan, Kelvinator of Canada, 
London; S. A. (Alex) Saunders, 
Canadian Institute of the Blind, To- 
ronto; J. R. (Rollie) Scott, Electro 
Metallurgical Co. — Div. of Union 
Carbide Canada Ltd., Welland( Nia- 
gara District); J. A. (Jim) Sharp, 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Peterborough; George W. Shaw, 
Courtaulds (Can.) Ltd., Cornwall, 
(St. Lawrence Valley); H. W. 
(Harry) Stevens, Shell Oil Co. of 
Canada, Calgary; W. B. Taylor, Can- 
adian Allis-Chalmers, St. Thomas 
(London); H. O. (Tommy) Thom- 
assan, The Hamilton Spectator, Ham- 
ilton; Fred R. Thwaites, Somerville 
Ltd., London; Cy Tyson, Canadian 
National Telegraphs, Winnipeg; Earl 
L. Veitch, Visking Co., Division 
Union Carbide Can. Ltd., Lindsay 
(Peterborough); C. W. (Bill) 
Walker, H. K. Porter Co. Ltd., 
Guelph; Bert Watson, Elec. Auto 
Lite, Sarnia; H. (Hank) Willis, Im- 
perial Oil, Sarnia; Glen Wonnacott, 
Union Gas Co., Chatham; A. (Art) 
Ziraldo, Dominion Forge & Stamp- 
ing, Windsor. 


Some top figures in the Canadian 
industrial relations field will address 
the sixth management course in in- 
dustrial relations and personnel ad- 
ministration sponsored by Industrial 
Relations Counselors Service Inc., at 
the Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Feb. 8-13, 1960. They 
will include R. E. Alden, director in- 
dustrial relations, The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada; C. R. Armstrong, 
Asst. vice-president, employee rela- 


tions, The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada; R. C. Wiens, superin- 
tendent chemical plant, Montreal 
East Refinery, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited; W. Donald Wood, 
head industrial relations research di- 
vision, Imperial Oil Limited; Pro- 
fessor J. L. McDougall, Professor of 
Commerce, Queen’s University; M. 
J. O'Brien, manager employee rela- 
tions, Canadian General Electric 
Company; C. C. Belden, manager 
employee relations, Dominion Bridge 
Company Limited; J. W. Macmillan, 
director personnel - development, 
Canada Packers Limited; Professor J. 
C. Cameron, consulting associate, 
IRCS, Queen’s University; F. C. Bur- 
net; industrial relations manager, 
Canadian Industries Limited; K. W. 
Preston, manager industrial relations, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited; J. 
J. Gagnon, manager industrial rela- 
tions division, Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited; R. H. Nicholson, 
director of personnel services, The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario. 


Ronald M. Leathem directs the 
Canadian operations of I.R.C.S. 


CBC EXAMINES 
BIG BUSINESS 


A filmed series of six films on the 
way management of large corpora- 
tions look upon themselves will be 
shown on CBC’s Explorations, be- 

inning January 13. Program is 
heard Wednesdays 11:30 p.m. A.S.T.; 
10:30 p.m. E.S.T.; 9:30 p.m. C.S.T.; 
10:30 p.m. P.S.T. 


Host is Ralph Presgrave, Institute 
of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. “The Bargaining 
Table,” Feb. 3, includes D. Alan 
Page, director of personnel, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Ltd.; Harold Clawson, vice- 
president Steel Company of Canada 
Ltd., and W. Allan Campbell, vice- 
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president and secretary Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Ltd. 

They will consider such questions 
as: “How much real freedom of ac- 
tion is there for either side in labor- 
management negotiations? How 


come a strike is sometimes allowed 
to happen — or to go on — when it 
would make better financial sense 
to settle? Work-rules — the right of 
management to assign work — have 
become the major issue in many in- 


stances. Does this establish a trend? 
How can management keep indus- 
trial peace without repeatedly com- 
ing to terms with the union? 


Other programs are on “The Can- 
adian Reality”, “Decision-Making”, 
“The Human Factor” — how far our 
likes and dislikes influence us in 
making appointments, “Public Rela- 
tions”, and “The Ultimate Responsi- 
bility.” 


ANNUAL MEETING REPORT 


Minutes of the First Annual Meeting of The Federation of 
Canadian Personnel Associations at the Norton Palmer 


Hotel, Windsor, November 13 and 14, 1959. 


Present were 55 delegates from 25 
associations across Canada. 

A welcome to Windsor was given 
by T. J. Killaire, president, Windsor 
and District Personnel Association. 

Federation president E. E. Litt ex- 
pressed appreciation of the reception 
arranged by Windsor and District 
Personnel Association and outlined 
the procedure that would be fol- 
lowed. 


Journal 


J. Rae Perigoe reported that the 
Journal had had a good year. Pre- 
liminary figures showed a net profit 
of $919. Its overall revenue was up 
25 per cent over last year. Its mem- 
ber subscriptions were up five per 
cent, non-member subscriptions up 
25 per cent, and advertising revenue 
up six per cent. Complete figures 
were to be published at the end of 
the year. 

He reported more than 1,400 
membership subscribers and 126 
non-members. Thirteen of our as- 
socations subscribe en masse, seven 
partially. 


The editor also gave some recol- 


lections and comments on the found- 
ing and growth of the Journal since 
its inception in 1954, 


The Associations Speak 
E. T. Bamford reported a flourish- 


ing personnel association in Hamil- 
ton. 

Jack Davies of Moncton and Saint 
John Associations reported that 
while his associations were small in 
number they were actively interested 
in Federation. 

Dave Lloyd, speaking for Vancou- 
ver, Victoria and Central Vancouver 
Island Associations, said that next 
November 3 and 4 Vancouver will 
be the site of the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management. Association 
Conference. He also reported that 
next September it is expected there 
will be a three-year diploma course 
in personnel administration in co-op- 
eration with the business administra- 
tion section of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


Ken Keirstead said the Montreal 
Association was growing rapidly 
with an expected 15 to 20 per cent 
increase in membership this year. He 
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said his group was solidly behind 
Federation. 


Fred Miller of Edmonton is presi- 
dent of the Edmonton Association 
and also the Alberta Council of Per- 
sonnel Associations. He said that 
the more than 100 members in the 
Edmonton Association are quite in- 
terested in Federation. 

Reporting on his association’s liai- 
son with the universities in Alberta, 
he said that they now have a three- 
year certificate course both in Ed- 
monton and Saskatoon in connection 
with the School of Commerce and 
Extension Department. 


He announced the date of the Al- 
berta conference as May 13, 1960. 


The Alberta association is also 
sponsoring a course on human rela- 
tions by Dr. Rosenstein, and remind- 
ed the group of the Banff School of 
Fine Arts course in personnel admin- 
istration held annually at Banff. 


C. P. Chaston of Toronto said that 
P.A.T. now has more than 500 mem- 
bers and only. 266 subscriptions to 
the Journal. He wanted to point out 
that this is largely due to the fact 
that P.A.T.’s membership is made 
up of multiple memberships from 
some large companies. However, he 
did not see a need to reassess the 
situation and consider ways of in- 
creasing the number of subscriptions 
from Toronto. He said there was a 
strong current of feeling on the part 
of his own executive that P.A.T. 
must reassess its objectives, particu- 
larly in the field of education and 
in its relationship with Federation. 


Mr. Chaston expressed the hope 
that the annual conference put on 
by P.A.T. would ultimately become 
the function of the Federation. He 
said that it was largely a matter of 
finances, and when the Federation 
had $10,000 to use in financing the 
conference it could no doubt take it 
over. 


Miss Barbara Clark of Montreal 
Women’s Personnel Association said 
that her group was pleased with the 

yntent of the Journal and also with 
t ederation. 

Ray Gaulin, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
spoke for the St. Maurice Valley As- 
sociation, comprising members in 
Grand Mere, La Tuque, Three Riv- 
ers and Louisville. He said his mem- 
bers were interested in Federation 
and the Journal. 

Jack Bott spoke for Grand Val- 
ley Personnel Association. This 
group has 100 active members. They 
have recently started negotiating 
with the University of Waterloo for 
a personnel course. They have a 
successful labor relations course 
which was attended last year by 50 
people from the personnel associa- 
tion and others. He said even the 
union sent representatives. 

Mr. Bott said that while his orga- 
nization was accused of being rich 
he was shocked at the 50 cents per 
head assessment. He felt that per- 
sonnel people should not sell them- 
selves short. He would like to see 
more discussion about Federation in 
the Journal. He would also like a 
committee to study where Federa- 
tion should be five years from now. 
He said his group had a “wait and 
see” attitude but was giving con- 
tinued support. 

Hank Willis of Sarnia said his as- 
sociation was reactivated two years 
ago and has now 40 members. They 
hold regular meetings throughout 
the winter. They have not yet join- 
ed the Federation, but the executive 
has met and plans to endorse Fed- 
eration at the next meeting. 


He was impressed with the work 
the associations were doing, particu- 
larly their initiation of university 
courses in personnel administration. 
He felt there was need for some 
standardization of educational quali- 
fications for personnel people. 
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Ted Killaire, Windsor and District 
Personnel Association, said his group 
was in Federation with a view to im- 
proving personnel administration. 

Bob Kerr, Guelph Personnel As- 
sociation, said his group was behind 
Federation but was interested in 
knowing where it was going. 


Harry Stevens of Calgary said that 
Calgary had 110 members, that they 
were working with Edmonton to- 
ward a university course, and that 
they were getting a lot out of their 
annual conference. He said it was 
heartening to see people at this con- 
ference from four western provinces. 

Audrey Johnston, Toronto Wom- 
en’s Personnel Association, said that 
most of her group were in favor of 
Federation and others wanted to be 
shown. 


Os Boase, Niagara District Person- 
nel Association, said that at first his 
group was lukewarm but was now 
warming up. “This is our Federa- 
tion’, he said, “and we mustn't sit 
back and wait for the executive to 
show us what can be done. We 
must take an active part in Federa- 
tion.” 


Mr. Boase suggested that every 
association would want to distribute 
the copies of the constitution among 
its members so that they might all 
get into it and be part of the Fed- 
eration. 


Sam Lipin, Ottawa Valley Person- 
nel Association, said that Federation 
had helped to put his association on 
its feet and he paid tribute to the 
visit of Phil Chaston and Don Guth- 
rie and the work they had done for 
his association. “That’s the sort of 
thing that will make Federation real- 
ly count”, he said. 


Bud Allan of Kingston-St. Law- 
rence Association said his group had 
35 members among which were two 
stalwarts of Federation—Don Guth- 
rie and Stan Thompson. 


Cy Tyson of Winnipeg said his 
association had been enthusiastic for 
five years and knows that we are go- 
ing to have to work slowly to 
achieve the objectives of the Federa- 
tion. 

Jim Sharpe of Peterborough said 
his group had 26 members, were or- 
ganized 11 years ago. Its area in- 
cludes Port Hope and Lindsay, and 
missionary work is being done in the 
surrounding areas. He feels that in 
this way it can expand Federation 
membership. His members are be- 
hind Federation because they feel 
it will enhance the status of person- 
nel people. 

Bill Mitchell, St. Lawrence Valley, 
said that his people were interested 
in advancing the profession without 
professionalism. He was interested 
in all activities having to do with the 
university, particularly extension 
courses for those away from universi- 
ties. 

Joe Ryan of London said this was 
the first meeting of the Federation 
that his group had attended, and it 
was only here after a hot and severe 
debate. He said that Mr. Litt and 
the Grand Valley group had helped 
his association thrash out the matter 
of Federation. 


Chatham also sent representatives 
although there is no formal associa- 
tion there. 


Col. John McLean of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, president 
of the University Counsel and Place- 
ment Association, offered the co-op- 
eration of his group. 


Tribute to Don Guthrie was paid 
by the President E. E. Litt. 


Non-resident memberships — It 
was decided that Federation should 
recommend to local associations that 
they consider setting up a non-resi- 
dent membership for people living a 
distance away from the association, 
and this was carried. 
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Suggestions Arising from Discussion 
Post Box — It was recommended 
that associations have a post office 
box rather than constantly shifting 
secretary's addresses so that com- 
munications would be sure to reach 
them regardless of change of officers. 
Qualifications for membership in 
Local Associations — It was felt that 
it was a responsibility of Federation 
to provide the local association with 
a target that should leave the matter 
of decision on membership to local 
associations. The executive was in- 
structed to set up a committee with 
the responsbility of looking into 
this field and coming up with 
a recommendation on the subject. It 
was felt that they might also bring 
in a model constitution for new as- 
sociations at the same time. 

The Road to Federation — Messrs. 
Litt, Cameron, Keirstead and Haden 
covered the salient features of the 
Winnipeg, Hamilton, Montreal and 
Toronto conferences that brought 
Federation into being. The Journal 
will carry a series of articles on “The 
Road to Federation” which will be 
for the record. Luncheon followed. 


Federation's Initial Aims and 
Objectives 

President E. E. Litt said: “In dis- 
cussing Federation’s activities and 
objectives, we must keep in mind 
that time and effort must play just 
as important a role in the working 
out and achieving of our objectives 
as it did in creating this organiza- 
tion. I know that the executive and 
the associations across Canada want 
Federation to realize desirable aims 
and objectives — however, within 
this next year, if we are able to ac- 
complish a few worthwhile things, 
we will be taking steps in the right 
direction. The directors of Federa- 
tion, a very integral part of this or- 
ganization, have a few ideas on our 
initial activities. Leon Duchastel, 
Montreal; Cy Tyson, Winnipeg, and 


Jack Davies, Moncton, will lead the 
discussion.” 


The Journal—Leon Duchastel pre- 
sented the problem: “One activity of 
Federation which is a very important 
activity is the publication of the 
Journal. We are most fortunate as 
you all know to have the Journal in 
the hands of an editor as capable as 
Rae Perigoe. We want to remind 
you that the Journal is your publica- 
tion. We all want the Journal to 
continue being the high calibre pub- 
lication that it has been and Mr. 
Perigoe wants and needs your guid- 
ance. 


From the discussion that followed 
it was evident that the Journal was 
meeting a need but it was suggested 
that the individual associations keep 
on sending in material, even though 
it was not always used in the Jour- 
nal, so that the editor would not 
have to dig up all the material him- 
self, and to keep him informed. 


Membership in the Federation — 
Mr. Duchastel said: “During the past 
year your directors undertook to see 
that every known association in Can- 
ada was invited to join Federation. 
At a director's meeting held in Tor- 
onto on 15th April, it was reported 
that every Association that had par- 
ticipated in the founding of Federa- 
tion had affiliated. The directors 
then wrote to all other active associ- 
ations inviting them to join. To 
the best of our knowledge all active 
associations now belong or are about 
to join. 

“We also have had some inquiry 
about the possibility of permitting 
certain individuals to join Federa- 
tion, because they are physically lo- 
cated a great distance from the head- 
quarters of a Personnel Association, 
and therefore have not joined one. 
To date we have taken the stand, 
according to our constitution, that 
membership in Federation is by As- 
sociations and that such an individ- 
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ual, if he wants to affiliate with Fed- 
eration, should join the nearest local 
association, even though most of his 
contacts would be only by corres- 
pondence.” 

From the discussion which follow- 
ed came the following: 

Motion by J. Carson: Recommend 
to local associations that they con- 
sider a form of non-resident mem- 
bership at reduced rates for people 
living a distance from the associa- 
tion. Seconded by D. Lloyd. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Membership in Local Associations 
—Presented by Leon Duchastel: “An- 
other subject which your directors 
have discussed, but which we want 
your guidance on, is the extent to 
which, if any, Federation should 
give guidance to new associations 
concerning the qualifications they 
should set up for membership. Most 
of the older associations have experi- 
enced some difficulty, as they grew 
larger, in assessing eligibility for 
membership requirements and the 
membership clauses in the constitu- 
tions have been revised in one way 
or another. In other cases, the con- 
stitutions have been unchanged, but 
the interpretation of the membership 
clause has been revised from time to 
time to meet the growing needs. Per- 
haps this is perfectly satisfactory but 
perhaps these new associations could 
benefit from the experience of older 
associations. 

“Such questions as these arise: 
Full membership and associate mem- 
bership; restricted membership ( Per- 
sonnel Managers and Department 
Section Heads) versus ‘anyone with 
a legitimate interest in personnel 
work’; persons not actually engaged 
in personnel work, but who service 
personnel people——such as employ- 
ment agencies that are springing up 
around the country; problems of as- 
sociations with a small membership 
versus those with a large member- 
ship.” 
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Stan Thompson’s study of common 
denominators in personnel associa- 
tion membership clauses was pre- 
sented. 


From the discussion which follow- 
ed came the following: 


Motion by C. P. Chaston: A com- 
mittee to be appointed by the execu- 
tive to review and study the consti- 
tutions of member associations with 
a view to establishing a model con- 
stitution which could be suggested 
to all prospective associations. That 
member associations would be urged 
to move toward adoption of same. 
Seconded by F. Miller. Motion car- 
ried. 

Liaison Work with Universities— 
Presented by L. Duchastel: “One of 
the initial activities of the Council 
as recommended by the Founding 
Committee on Federation was to es- 
tablish as quickly as possible liaison 
with universities in consultation with 
local personnel associations. 


“In the Province of Quebec four 
universities are in varying degrees 
active in the field of conferences, 
seminars and courses covering per- 
sonnel administration and labor rela- 
tions. 


“We could spend a few minutes 
hearing from some of those present 
regarding the situation in other re- 
gions and ask for opinions as to what 
Federation could do to further assist 
in extending or improving existing 


contacts. Our final decision on this 
topic will be whether or not we 
should set up a committee to more 
fully investigate the matter and re- 
port at the next annual conference. 


Colonel J. McLean, University of 
British Columbia: “In British Colum- 
bia an arrangement is being worked 
out whereby a diploma course will 
be instituted in co-operation with as- 
sociations and the university, and 
should be in operation in a year or 
two. 


This is a place where the Cana- 





dian Federation might be helpful 
and useful, giving its stamp of ap- 
proval that this is worthwhile and 
would be helpful in the personnel 
field. I feel that this is just the kind 
of thing that the Federation might 
readily encourage without promot- 
ing.” 

Professor Horn, Assumption Uni- 
versity: “Locally, our experience is 
that when we set up the course for 
the Industrial Foremen’s Club we 
had to cut off about 80 per cent of 
those who wanted in, and postpone 
them until next year. This is a three 
year course. Since 1955 we have 
had a diploma program of six 
courses for people engaged in prac- 
tical work who have not gone 
beyond high school. 

“We have at present some 250 en- 
gaged on that course started in 
1955.” 

Motion by J. Carson: That a com- 
mittee be set up to see if there is a 
field for Federation to work with 
universities irf developing courses in 
Personnel Administration and Indus- 
trial Relations. Seconded by C. 
Walker. Motion carried. 

Federation Publicity and Com- 
munications — presented by Cy Ty- 
son: “The Journal has an important 
role to play in Federation’s publicity 
and communication program and it 
is definitely assisting in doing so. 
But it is really up to the officers, es- 
pecially the regional directors, 
through letters and visitations, to in- 
terpret the meaning and intentions of 
Federation to the individual associa- 
tions and keep them abreast of the 
activities undertaken.” 

Discussion followed. 

Recommendations — That the 
Journal publish a calendar of im- 
pending personnel activities and con- 
ferences once a year, also dates of 
local meetings once a year; that 
members of associations who write 
articles for the Journal be identified 
by their associations. 


Program — presented by Jack 
Davies: “There may be a number of 
associations that do not have well 
organized programs and are at times 
groping to know how to organize 
their meetings. 

“If this is the case it is possible 
that contact or liaison may be estab- 
lished between associations through 
Federation to further the exchange 
of information on program material, 
including speakers, surveys, work- 
shops, panel discussions, etc.” 

Discussion followed. 

It was suggested that associations 
plan their program in advance, map 
out subject matter, then get together 
with the larger associations and as- 
certain if there are good speakers 
who can handle these subjects and 
who customarily travel for. their 
firms. 

George L. Wilcox’s address to 
Federation on evening of November 
13, at Elmwood Casino, Windsor, 
is published in part in January Jour- 
nal. 

oO * * * 


Saturday, November 4, 1959— 
J. Carson, chairman 


Report of Nominating Committee 


C. P. Chaston, as chairman of the 
nominating committee, reported that 
it would like to recommend nomina- 
tion, for the various offices, of the 
people holding the positions: E. E. 
Litt, J. Carson and J. R. Perigoe. 
The basic reason for this was that 
these gentlemen had had an ex- 
tremely short time in office and little 
time to develop their plans. Second- 
ed by Mr. Kierstead. Motion carried. 


The nominating committee further 
recommended that a nominating 
committee be established by the 
president for next year’s meeting as 
quickly as possible, to enable ample 
time to review possible candidates. 

The associations then elected their 
representatives as follows: J. Davies, 
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Maritime Provinces; L. Duchastel, 
Quebec; H. Thompson, Eastern On- 
tario; H. Walker, Western Ontario; 
C. Tyson, Prairies Provinces; D. L. 
Lloyd, British Columbia. 

Location of annual meeting for 
1960 — Gordon Allen, Kingston-St. 
Lawrence Association, extended an 
offer of his association to be hosts 
for the 1960 meeting. Moved by B. 
Walker, seconded by J. Perry, unani- 
mously agreed 1960 annual meeting 
to be held at Kingston, Ont. 

Financial report — J. R. Perigoe. 

Moved by G. Harrison: That the 
executive be empowered to appraise 
the role of the Secretary of the Fed- 


How We Do It 


eration and the Editor of the Journal 
and, after assessing the financial sit- 
uation, that a sum of up to $1,000 
be authorized to be paid to the edi- 
tor over and above the present pay- 
ments made to him against adminis- 
trative and office expenses. Second- 
ed by C. P. Chaston. Motion car- 
ried. 


Fees — F. Miller moved and Joe 
Ryan seconded that the 1960 per 
capita fee for Federation be 50 cents. 


J. Carson, on behalf of all present, 
thanked the Windsor Association 
and Hiram Walker and Sons. Meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Handling Complaints 


by Bruce 


Employee complaints, like the 
proverbial death and taxes, will al- 
ways be with us. If they were not, 
we would miss a vital stimulus 
which forces us periodically to think 
about our performance, our stand- 
ards, our rules — and maybe, once in 
a while, to actually change them. 


So our objective should not be the 
impossible one of eliminating com- 
plaints. (After all, even if we did 
away with all cause of real com- 
plaints, there still would be the 
imaginary ones.) Rather, we all 
want to face up to these realities in 
the best possible way, both from 
the standpoint of the individual and 
of management. 


In non-organized employee groups, 
generally speaking, complaints are 
handled informally. If the em- 


* A P.A.T. member, Mr. Barrett is manager 
personnel division, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. This paper was delivered to the Novem- 
ber Conference, P.A.T. 


Barrett* 


ployee wishes to complain about 
something, he talks to the person to 
whom he reports, and the matter 
is normally dealt with at that point. 
There are no provisions spelled out 
by which the employee can go “up 
the line” if he is not satisfied with 
the decision, although occasionally 
this may happen, perhaps where the 
employee feels very strongly about 
the matter, is particularly aggressive, 
or both. 

Where we do find a formal com- 
plaint-handling system in a_ non- 
organized group, it differs in two 
major respects from the grievance 
procedure associated with the union 
contract. 


1. The basic principle in both the 
formal complaint system and the 
grievance procedure is that the case 
of the complaining employee will be 
reviewed, if necessary, by successive- 
ly higher “courts”, if I may use the 
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term. But while the grievance com- 
mittees are made up in part of union- 
designated representatives, manage- 
ment selects all the “reviewers” in 
the other case. 


2. The grievance procedure may 
be carried right through to arbitra- 
tion. But in the non-organized em- 
ployee group, the formal complaint 
procedure ends at some point with 
a final decision by management. 


Formal Procedure 


Now let’s have a look at the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
formal approach as compared with 
the informal. One disadvantage of 
the formal is that it may well encour- 
age employees to complain more fre- 
quently than they would otherwise, 
and doubtless some of these surplus 
complaints will appear inconsequen- 
tial and unnecessary, at least to man- 
agement. (This multiplying of com- 
plaints is most likely to happen 
where the procedure provides that 
the complaining employee may 
select a fellow worker to represent 
him.. The mere fact that a formal 
procedure for handling complaints 
exists may well suggest to the new 
employee that there must be lots of 
things about which to complain. 


I have referred to this disadvant- 
age first — the probability that a 
formal system will multiply com- 
plaints — because it could also be 
looked upon as an advantage, Ap- 
parently insignificant “beefs” which 
are smothered because there is no 
recognized procedure for airing them 
may flare up as serious problems — 
perhaps group problems — later on. 


I think the formal system has one 


advantage which can’t be chal- 
lenged. If a complaint cannot be 
resolved in the early stages, man- 
agement appoints a committee (or 
perhaps an individual) to review the 
case and to make a recommenda- 
tion. The members of this committee 


are usually selected from among 
employees who are likely to be im- 
partial. But another important con- 
sideration is that they can be tech- 
nical employees, not just manage- 
ment or staff people. By observing 
how technical people perform in this 
role, management can get some 
idea of their aptitude for handling 
“people problems”, some idea of 
whether or not they could do justice 
to a non-technical role at some 
future date. 


Those who support the formal 
system would also say that, if man- 
agement wants fair and consistent 
decisions on complaints, no other 
method will achieve it. They point 
out that the caprice of the individual 
supervisor is virtually eliminated— 
we get away from decisions made 
“because I’m the boss” — and for 
practically no other reason. 

Looking for the moment at the 
other side of the coin, management 
might well have misgivings about in- 
stituting a formal system for this rea- 
son: Such a system, as we have al- 
ready noted, has real kinship with 
the grievance procedure in the 
unionized group. Having taken on 
one aspect of unionism, there is no 
reason to think that others would 
not at least suggest themselves. And, 
of course, it is possible that ultimate- 
ly the employees would be moti- 
vated to organize where initially 
there has been no trend in that 
direction. 


Perhaps a more real danger in the 
formal approach is that it tends to 
restrict and, in a sense, weaken 
supervision. Confronted by an em- 
ployee with a complaint, the super- 
visor knows that he’s standing on an 
island — that the employee can by- 
pass him and go further up the ad- 
ministrative channel, as it were. This 
he wants to avoid, if at all possible, 
because it lowers his stature as a 
supervisor. Therefore he is more 
likely to pattern his action or his de- 
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cision on precedent than he is to con- 
sider all aspects of the case before 
him and make his decision on an in- 
dividual basis. He will tend to use 
less personal judgment, to resort to 

book” supervision, to stop 
“thinking for himself”. (This could 
even cause him to choose the wrong 
brand of cigarette! ) 

One final point in this regard. I 
have been told that, where a formal 
system exists, the vast majority of 
complaints is related to promotions, 
transfers and appointments. This 
means that management is regularly 
being forced to defend its judgment 
in areas where precise measurement 
is impossible — the estimate of a 
man’s past performance or future 
potential. It seems to me that this 
is an open invitation to friction, and 
that the complaining employee is 
unlikely to be satisfied with any de- 
cision which goes against him, re- 
gardless of how carefully and honest- 
ly the decision was arrived at. 


Informa! Arrangement 


Let’s leave the pros and cons of 
the formal system for the moment 
and look at the informal arrange- 
ment best known to me — the one 
in my Own company. 

We begin by trying to impress 
upon the employee, very early in his 
career, that if he has a complaint he 
should feel free to express it. This 
is done in our orientation program. 
Of course, telling the new employee 
this is not enough. 


I would say that a second factor, 
which serves to support the first 
mentioned, is that management — 
beginning with our top executive — 
tries to develop and maintain an at- 
mosphere in the office which might 
be called informal, permissive, or 
just plain friendly. This is the sort 
of atmosphere, in my opinion, that is 
likely to make the employee feel that 
expressing a complaint is not a sin. 


Here’s one example of how we try 


to create it. Our top executive chats 
with new employees in groups of 10 
— soon after they join the organiza- 
tion. These meetings are as in- 
formal as we can make them, and 
the conversation is by no means one- 
sided. The new employees comment 
on the effectiveness of their training, 
the interest (or lack of it) in their 
work, the attitude toward some of 
our personnel policies, and the like. 
This air of informality is emphasized 
early in and throughout the em- 
ployee’s career by all levels of man- 
agement. 


At least once a year each em- 
ployee’s performance is dated by his 
supervisor and reviewed by his man- 
ager before the performance inter- 
view takes place. During the inter- 
view, the employee is encouraged 
to tell how he views his own per- 
formance, and how he feels about 
his treatment generally. 


These opportunities self- 


for 


expression will rarely be utilized by 


the employee, of course, unless the 
supervisor has the proper skills and 
the right relationship with his 
people. This is where our super- 
visory training courses help. Through 
them, we try to give him a clearer 
idea of what makes for sound part- 
nership between a supervisor and 
those through whom he gets the job 
done. We try to highlight his dual 
responsibility — to represent his em- 
ployees to management, and man- 
agement to his employees. 

I wish I could say that, at 
Prudential, under an informal ap- 
proach to complaint-handling, we 
feel we hear about all “beefs” that 
need attending to. I’m sure we don't. 
There are at least two areas in which 
we can do better and, if we do, our 
batting average in the complaint 
hearing and handling league will im- 
prove. These two areas are the 
selection of top-flight potential 
supervisory material and their train- 
ing. 
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Well, all this doesn’t answer our 
question — should we or should we 
not have some type of formal pro- 
cedure for handling complaints, as- 
suming we have a choice. One way 
to answer this might be in terms of 
numbers — the small organization 
doesn’t need it, but it’s needed by 
the big one, employing hundreds of 
people and with departments so 
large that management seems far re- 
moved from the rank-and-file em- 
ployee. 


My own feeling is that, regardless 
of size, a company can do without 
any formal procedure for handling 
complaints if these conditions exist: 


1. If its over-all personnel policies 
are up-to-date, that is, take into ac- 
count the needs a man brings with 
him to his job — for opportunity, re- 
cognition, acceptance and security. 


2. If the company keeps its em- 
ployees well informed on matters 
which directly affect them or could 


reasonably be considered interesting 
to them. 


3. If supervision staff is selected 
with care and given adequate train- 
ing, particularly in leadership skills. 

4. If top management’s philoso- 
phy not only supports but stresses 
the idea that any employee com- 
plaint merits objective, courteous 
and prompt handling. 


| Book Review | 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS 
VIEWED BY UNORGANIZED 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS” 
by John W. Riegel. Published by 
the Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, $4.00. 


John W. Riegel, Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations at the University 


of Michigan, has been completing a 
series of reports dealing with man- 
agement’s relations with engineers 
and scientists in their employ. This 
is the third of these reports and it 
purports to identify and publicize 
the attitudes of a fairly wide swath 
of unorganized engineers and scien- 
tists in industry in regard to the 
need or otherwise of formal collec- 
tive bargaining on their behalf. 


Of these individuals, 264 were in- 
terviewed in some depth and the 
results are put together well in this 
short volume (105 pages). As usual 
in studies such as this which eman- 
ate from prominent, experienced 
university industrial relations 
groups, the analysis and general 
comments are unbiased, factual and 
well-documented. This is a volume 
which can be recommended for the 
book-shelves of any industrial rela- 
tions department. 


Of interest to the writer were two 
of the analyses. First, that almost 50 
per cent of those interviewed were 
strongly against formal collective 
bargaining on their behalf and a 
further 23 per cent were mildly 
against. Only 5 per cent were 
strongly in favor of collective bar- 
gaining in their behalf. Secondly, 
in the researcher’s opinions, and I 
quote, “The importance of non-ma- 
terial rewards to engineers and 
scientists should never be lost sight 
of by their managers, whether or 
not these professionals are organ- 
ized for collective bargaining. Such 
rewards motivate them to do their 
best work, and yield them the high- 
est satisfaction in doing it. That 
they receive these rewards is im- 
portant, therefore, not only to them, 
but to their employers and to all 
their fellow citizens who look to 
them for creative contributions to 
higher standards of living and to 
greater national security.”—Review- 
ed by C. P. Chaston. 
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Recent Labor Legislation and Trade Union 
Legislation in Canada 


by W. A. M. Birt* 


The following presentation is an 
attempt to summarize some of the 
recent changes in labor legislation. 
Since this is the year of their first 
enactment, first hand experience and 
comment is difficult. I have, there- 
fore, tried to provide wherever pos- 
sible the observations of well known 
commentators in an endeavor to 
provide some background. 

Newfoundland — Early this spring 
in Newfoundland the certificates of 
Locals 2-254 and 2-255 of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America 
were revoked. The instrument was 
the Trade Union (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act. This meant that the 
I.W.A. could no longer bargain col- 
lectively on behalf of employees in 
Newfoundland and that its agree- 
ments currently in force were ren- 
dered void. Further, the I.W.A. was 
precluded from making a new 
application for certification to the 
labor relations board without the ex- 
press consent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The preamble stated that the 
action was “for safeguarding the 
public interest” and referred to “a 
grave emergency arising out of the 
lawlessness existing in connection 
with strikes in the woods labor part 
of the pulp and paper industry.” 

Amendments to the Labor Rela- 
tions Act permit the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to dissolve any 
trade union in the province which 
is a branch, local or affiliate of a 
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union outside the province, if it 
appears to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council that any of its officers, 
agents or representatives have been 
convicted of heinous crimes such 
as trafficking in narcotics, man- 
slaughter, extortion, embezzlement 
or perjury and still retain office in 
the union organization. 


Certificate Revoked 

Once dissolved, the union’s cer- 
tificate is automatically revoked and 
all agreements to which it is a party 
are rendered void. The disposition 
of the assets of a dissolved union 
rests with the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

If after dissolution, a union holds 
meetings, collects dues or in any 
way maintains itself to be a union 
within the meaning of the act, it will 
be liable to a fine not exceeding 
$5,000. If the offence is committed 
only by an individual he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000 
or six months imprisonment. 

This Labor Relations (Amend- 
ment) Act also empowers the labor 
relations board to revoke a union’s 
certificate on its own motion or upon 
application under the following con- 
ditions: if the union no longer rep- 
resents the employees, or upon the 
disappearance of either the union 
or the employer; if any officer of 
the union continues in his position 
after being convicted under this act 
or the criminal code; if an employ- 
er has been excluded from Section 
12 — this is the provision which re- 
quires either party to bargain on 
notice from the other; if an in- 
junction other than an interim in- 
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junction has been granted against 
the union; if a judgment has been 
given against the union for any tor- 
tious act done in connection with a 
trade dispute. 


Additionally, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, whether or 
not the board is considering the 
matter, may revoke the certification 
of a union. Where this has been 
done, the board, unless it has the 
consent of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may not entertain an 
application for re-certification. 


The provision covering secondary 
boycotts is similar in some respects 
to that contained in the U.S. Taft- 
Hartley Act. The amendment pro- 
hibits picketing (or any other con- 
certed activities) with an intent to 
force an employer to recognize or 
bargain with a union, to cease do- 
ing business with anyone, or to force 
an employer to assign particular 
work to employees in a particular 
union or craft. Also, no one may try 
to force an employee or self em- 
ployed person to join a union. 


You will have noted the liability 
of the union to conviction in the 
provisions already outlined. A fur- 
ther section says in effect that 
actions lie against any union, union 
officer or union members for tortious 
acts alleged to have been committed 
by or on behalf of the union. For 
the purpose of such actions, unions 
are deemed to be legal entities and 
any act done by a union member or 
officer shall be deemed done by the 
union. 


The events which led up to this 
legislation were attended by many 
statements pro and con — the claims 
and counter claims made it very 
difficult for the average Canadian to 
evaluate the situation. The attorney- 
general of the province of New- 
foundland, Hon. L. R. Curtis, Q.C., 
in an address to the Plenary Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations on 


June 8 sought to justify the action 
of the Newfoundland government. 
The following is a quotation from 
his speech: 


Vital Industry 


“The operations of these compan- 
ies (referring to the pulp and paper 
industry) are vital to Newfoundland, 
and any curtailment would be, and 
I don’t mean ‘maybe’, ominous to 
Newfoundland’s economy. Could 
we allow 800 lawless men to jeopar- 
dize the interests of 400,000? AI- 
though under the Labor Relations 
Act, the government could effective- 
ly decertify the I.W.A., Premier 
Smallwood decided to call the house 
of assembly together and ask it to 
pass a bill expressly decertifying the 
I.W.A. This it did unanimously, the 
opposition voting to a man to sup- 
port the government's policy. And 
the house of assembly had the full- 
est support of all the churches, all 
the press, all the radio stations and 
about 99 per cent of the Newfound- 
land public.” 

British Columbia — New legisla- 
tion has already been covered in the 
Journal. 

Other legislation which was 
enacted this year is briefly outlined 
as follows:— 

Ontario — The Labor Relations 
Act was amended to allow the labor 
relations board to sit in more than 
two divisions simultaneously. The 
amendment authorized the appoint- 
ment of one or more deputy vice- 
chairmen in order to expedite the 
work of the board. 

Manitoba — In Manitoba the 
Labor Relations Act: was amended 
to give a trade union the right to 
prosecute in its own name for an 
offence under the act. Amendments 
were also made to the section cover- 
ing the merger of businesses and the 
effect on collective agreements in 
force at that time. 


New Brunswick — In New Bruns- 
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wick, municipal employees will now 
be covered by the Labor Relations 
Act unless specifically excluded by 
resolution of the municipality. This 
was a reversal of the previously ex- 
isting provision. 

Sackatchewan — The Queen’s 
Bench Act was amended to abolish 
ex parte injunctions in connection 
with labor disputes. Previously, the 
act limited ex parte injunctions to a 
maximum period of four days. 

Prince Edward Island—The Trade 
Union Act was amended to pro- 


vide for the establishment of a 
labor relations board. 





A further amendment states that 
from the time certification is gran- 
ted until a collective agreement is 
signed an employer is forbidden to 
alter any wage rate or other term 
or condition of employment with- 
out the consent of the employees 
concerned. This is in line with 
federal legislation and with that of 
most of the provinces. 


Quebec — The latest Speech from 
the Throne promised changes in 
labor law. On November 19, Labor 
Minister Antonio Barette tabled a 
bill providing for major changes in 
the Quebec Labor Relations Act. 
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The bill will increase the make-up 
of the labor relations board from 
five to eight members. At present, 
the board is made up of a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and three other 
members appointed by the provin- 
cial cabinet. The new make-up will 
provide for a chairman, a vice-chair- 
man, three members appointed to 
represent labor and three members 
to represent management. Manage- 
ment and labor recommend the ap- 
pointment of the members repre- 
senting the two groups. The quorum 
for board sittings will be three, thus 
allowing separate and simultaneous 
sittings. 


Redress for Employee 


Section 21 of the Labor Relations 
Act dealing with forbidden prac- 
tices is amended by Bill No. 8 as 
follows: An employee who is sus- 
pended or transferred because of the 


exercise of the rights of associatio1 
or because of trade union activities 
permitted by the act shall be rein- 
stated within eight days of the de- 
cision of the labor relations board to 
this effect with all the rights, pri- 
vileges and pay of which he was 
deprived by the dismissal, suspen- 
sion or transfer. Further, an em- 
ployee who is illegally dismissed and 
who refuses to return to work shall 
be entitled to indemnity from the 
day of his dismissal to the eighth day 
after the board’s reinstatement de- 
cision. Any earnings from other 
sources during this period shall be 
deducted from the indemnity. 


Section 42 dealing with penalties 
for failure to acknowledge em- 
ployees association imposes a fine 
of $200 to $1,000. Bill No. 8 revises 
this penalty to a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000 for 
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each day or portion of a day during 
which such offence continues. A 
similar amendment to Section 44 
which deals with fines where no 
other penalty is applicable is sought. 
Section 49, which at present states 
that no penal prosecution may be 
taken under the act without the 
written authorization of the board 
or the consent of the attorney 
general, is to be rephrased to read 
positively that prosecution may be 
taken by the board or by any in- 
terested party with such authoriza- 
tion. 

Whether these changes represent 
in toto the promised changes in 
Quebec’s labor legislation remains 
to be seen. 


EDMONTON HONORS 
PAST PRESIDENTS 


Edmonton Personnel Association 
honored its past presidents late last 
year with presentation of engraved 
plaques by President F. D. Miller. 

Save for F. G. Ferguson, 1954-55, 
Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, all 
past presidents were present: 

A. A. Aldridge, supervisor of guid- 
ance, Department of Education 
1948-49; J. I. Grodeland, supervisor 
employment branch, National Em- 
ployment Service, 1949-50; J. A. 
Young, comptroller, Gainers Limit- 
ed, 1950-51; C. R. Robertson, De- 
partment of National Revenue, 1951- 
52; Stewart Gordon, superintendent, 
Woodward Stores (Westmount) 
Ltd., 1952-53; W. P. Bullock, chair- 
man pensions board, Provincial Gov- 
ernment, 1953-54; P. A. Clarke, per- 
sonel and safety director, Northwest- 
em Utilities Ltd., 1955-56; Peter 
Hanak, personnel manager, Burns 
and Company, 1956-57; R. B. d’Es- 
terre, personnel superintendent, Can- 
adian Industries Limited, 1957-58; 
O. A. Griner, operations manager, 


Canadian Chemical Co. Ltd., 1958- 


59. 
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POIRIER Le icncds ccspistsiebes 


Member of 


$3.00 to members 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Association 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 
Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 

J. S. Thompson. 

Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Maritimes — Jack R. Davies, C.N. 
Telegraphs, Moncton. 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 


Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 
St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 


Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Amy 
Booth, Brewers’ Warehousing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamilton. 


Niagara District — Jake Morrow, | 
McKinnon Industries Div., G.M.C,, 
St. Catharines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Sarnia — O. C. Spears, Mueller 
Ltd., Sarnia. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary — J. C. Longman, Husky 
Oil & Refining Ltd. 

Edmonton — Ken A. Lofts, Cane 
National Railways, Edmonton. 

Vancouver—R. W. Bell, Imperial 
Oil Ltd., Ioco, B.G. 
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